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EXTRACT FROM MINUTES OF LABOUR CENTRES 
COMMITTEE MEETING, 21st JUNE, 1892. 



4 'The proposal to send a deputation to visit and report on two or three 
Labour Oolonies was discussed and approved of, and it was agreed to recommend 
that Mr. John Speir, Farmer, Newton ; Mr. R. Patrick Wright, Professor of 
Agriculture, Glasgow Technical College ; and Mr. J. E. Motion, of the Barony 
Parochial Board, be sent to Hadleigh, and to one of the German Oolonies, 
Rickling being suggested as the most suitable/' The name of Mr. James Mavor, 
Professor of Political Economy, St Mungo's College, was afterwards added 



EXTRACT FROM MINUTES OF GENERAL COUNCIL. 



Hutcheson's Hall, 
INTER ALIA. 12th July, 189*. 

" A minute was read from the Labour Centres Board desiring authority 

to ' send a deputation to visit and report upon Labour Colonies,* the 

names of several members being recommended. After conversation as to 

probable outlay, and as to the most desirable Colonies to be visited, etc, 

it was agreed to ' remit the whole matter to Mr. Stevenson and his Board, 

with instructions to report upon Labour Centres in the city as well as in 

the country, and not to exceed an outlay in connection therewith of more 

than £60, other details being left entirely to their discretion with full 

powers.'' 
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NOTE. 

We deeply regret the delay that has taken place in the publication of this 
Report, caused mainly by the hurried departure of Professor Mayor to fill 
the Chair of Political Economy in the University of Toronto, to which he 
was appointed while the Report was being prepared. Much time was thus 
unavoidably lost in the transmission and correction of proofs. Delay was 
also experienced in awaiting the return of proofs sent for correction to the* 
authorities in the various colonies visited in England and Germany. 

JAS. R. MOTION. 

JOHN SPEIR. 

R. PATRICK WRIGHT. 

Glasgow, December, 1892. 
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TO THE GLASGOW LABOUR CENTRES 
COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen, 

We have the honour to present . to 
you our Report upon Labour Colonies. 

Your instructions to us bore that we should 
report upon Labour Centres in the city as well as in 
the country. 

We therefore proceeded to London early in 
August and visited the labour centres there recently 
♦established in connection with the Social Wing of 
the Salvation Army. We also visited the Farm 
Colony at Hadleigh-on-Thames, founded by the 
same organisation. We then proceeded to Ger- 
many and visited the Berlin (city) Labour Colony, 
the Farm Colony at Friedrichswille, near Reppen, 
province of Brandenburg, and subsequently the 
Farm Colony at Rickling, in Schleswig-Holstein. 

We have to express our gratitude for the 
♦courtesy which we received at the hands of His 
Excellency Count von Eulenberg, Prime Minister 
<and Minister of the Interior of Prussia ; of Herr 
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von Heintze, Landrath of the District of Kiel ; of 
Pastor Diestelkamp, of Berlin ; of Pastor Proeller, 
of Reppen; of the inspectors of the various colonies 
visited by us ; of Senator Roscher, of Hamburg ; 
of the Hon. H. de la Poer Trench, of the British 
Embassy, Berlin; and of General Booth and the 
officers of the Salvation Army in London and at 
Hadleigh. 

We have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Yours obediently, 

(Signed) JAMES MAVOR. 
JAS. R. MOTION. 
JOHN SPEIR. 
R. PATRICK WRIGHT. 



Glasgow, 

October, 1892. 
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REPORT ON LABOUR COLONIES. 

The Labour Colony System, as carried on in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, is fully described in the 
accompanying Notes upon the colonies visited 
by us. 

It appears to us that the system is capable of 
adaptation to the conditions of our own country, 
and that with competent management and ade- 
quate safeguards a farm colony might prove an 
important influence in preventing men temporarily 
out of employment from sinking into degradation ; 
and might also be expected to have some effect in 
rescuing those who have already been submerged. 
It has to be borne in mind, however, that the 
German Criminal Law is more comprehensive than 
our own, in so far as it confers more extensive 
powers over the class of persons for whom a labour 
colony is intended.* 

A farm colony may be promoted on one or 
other of two principles. Either it may be 
intended to be " self-contained " and "non- 
competitive/' so far as practicable, or it may be 
intended to produce as much as possible of the 
most marketable crops, and to sell them for the 
highest price obtainable, like any other company 
engaged in the business of farming. The first case 
is one of production for the consumption of the 
group of producers, the second is one of production 
for sale. 

* See Provisions of German Code in Appendix, p. 58. 
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Vlll LABOUR COLONIES. 

It is very essential that a definite opinion should 
be formed upon this matter at the outset. The 
method of management and the nature of the land 
to be selected are alike involved in the decision as 
to which method should be adopted. 

A. — If it be decided that a farm colony on the 
" self-contained-non-competitive " principle should 
be established, in our opinion the chief desiderata 
are these : 

1. Suitable land within a reasonable distance of 
railway connection. Such land may be (a) Low- 
lying or submerged land ; (b) Moss land ; or (c) 
Sandy land to be treated by sewage, or clay. 

2. Adequate regulations as to admission and 
discharge of colonists, due proportion of different 
industries being impracticable on the principle of 
open admission and indefinite stay. 

3. Arrangement of the industries in such a 
manner as to avoid, so far as practicable, compe- 
tition in the market. 

The difficulties of administering a colony in 
this way are very serious, but by sending the 
annual subsidy to the colony in commodities 
which cannot be produced there, by skilful 
arrangement of industries, and by employing the 
labour mainly in reclamation, the amount of the 
sales of produce from the colony may be reduced 
to a minimum, as is the case with the colony at 
Rickling.* This may even be done without ulti- 
mate loss should the reclaimed land be sold for a 
price sufficient to cover the outlay upon it, or 

* See page 48* 
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LABOUR COLONIES. IX 

alternatively the loss would be diminished in pro- 
portion as the price realised by the land approxi- 
mated to the cost of reclaiming it. Land improve- 
ments would thus be the chief saleable product of 
the labour of the colony. 

The first cost in Scotland of such a colony as 
Rickling is difficult to estimate, as the condi- 
tions are so different. The capital invested in 
buildings, and the amount of the annual subsidy 
would depend upon the number of persons which 
were to be accommodated upon the land; but 
the following is offered as an estimate of the 
cost of establishing a farm colony on the model of 
the German colonies to accommodate 200 persons 
on a tract of 500 acres of reclaimable land. The 
estimate is based upon the assumption that suit- 
able land could be procured in the open market at 
a rental- of 5s. per acre.* The capitalised value 
would probably be twenty-five years' purchase, 
with 10 per cent, additional as compensation for 
forced sale. 

Cost of Land per acre at, say, £6 17s. 6d., ... £3,437 
Cost of Farm Buildings, Wood and Iron (as- 
suming that none existed on the land), 500f 

Cost of Live Stock, 500f 

Cost of Farm Implements, 250t 

Cost of Dormitories, Dining-rooms, and 
Workshops for 50 men working at Indus- 
trial and Domestic employment, and 150 
men at Agriculture, 4,000 



Estimated Total First Cost, £8,687 

Estimated outlay for first year, in addition to 
the capital expenditure, amounting to £8,800 

* There is plenty of poor land of a much lower value than this, but we have not oon 
sidered it advisable to estimate on the lowest possible basis. 

f These costs are estimated on the minimum requirements of uncultivated land, capable 
of carrying only a small number of stock, and it is assumed that the grazing is let. 
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X LABOUR COLONIES 

as above, assuming that 200 men were at once put 
upon the land, and that 100 acres were brought 
into cultivation during the first year.* 

Maintenance and Wages of 200 men 

at 7s. per week per man, £3,600 

Deduct value of Services rendered by- 
Colonists, 900 



Net Cost of Maintenance, . . . £2,700 

Lime, etc., for Land, 400 

Drainage Material, 300 

Fodder for Live Stock, 350 

Expenses of Management, 600 



Total 4,350 

Produce (including value of Grazing), ... 300 



Subsidy required, £4,050 

Estimated outlay for second year, assuming that 
200 men are in residence throughout the year, that 
the 100 acres brought into cultivation the first 
year are now bearing farm crops, and that another 
100 acres are being brought into cultivation : 

Net Cost Maintenance and Wages of 200 men, £2,700 
Less Products of Farm consumed by Colonists 

or Sold, ... ... ••• ... ••• ••• 870 



Net, £1,830 

Lime and Manure, ... 500 

Drainage Material, ... .'. 300 

Maintenance of Stock and Implements, and 

Repair of Buildings, ... 400 

Fodder for Live Stock, 360 

Expenses of Management, ... 600 

Additions to Farm Implements and Live 

Stock, 200 



Subsidy required, £4,190 



* The aoreage reclaimed per annum and the expenses incurred are liable 
variation, according to the state of the land. 



to great 
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LABOUR COLONTE& XI 

Estimated outlay for third year on the basis of 
reclamation of 50 acres : 

Maintenance of 200 men as above, £2,700 

Less Products of Farm consumed by Colonists 

or Sold, 1,300 



Net, £1,400 

Lime, etc., ... 400 

Drainage Material, 150 

Fodder for Stock, 400 

Maintenance of Stock, Implements, and 

Buildings, 400 

Expenses of Management, 600 

Additions to Farm Implements and Live Stock, 200 

Subsidy required, £3,550 

The land would thus gradually be brought into 
cultivation; the produce from it would increase, 
and the subsidy required would diminish. It 
would be hazardous to predict that the whole 
or any considerable proportion of the prime 
cost and of the subsidies would be recouped 
were the land sold for ordinary farming. Variations 
in the price of land make it difficult to form even 
an approximate estimate of the market value of 
the improved land. Probably however 600 persons 
per annum would have been dealt with by the 
colony. And even if 10 per cent, of these, or 60, 
were saved from degradation, and enabled to pro- 
duce efficiently for the remainder of their working 
lives, the cost might not be held to be too much. 
The investment might indeed be held to have been 
an exceedingly good one from the point of view of 
society. 

B. — If, on the other hand, it be decided to make 
an attempt to secure financial gain, or at all events 
to reduce the loss within the narrowest limits, the 
proper policy would be to purchase or lease the 
best land procurable, to bring it into the highest 
state of cultivation possible, and to send grain 
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Xll LABOUR COLONIES. 



crops, animals, fruit, flowers, and vegetables into 
the market. In the case of a self-contained colony, 
almost independent as it would be of market in- 
fluences, the cost may be calculated with a reason- 
able approximation to accuracy ; but in the case 
of an ordinary farm, where the fluctuations of the 
markets operate at every point, a forecast can be 
of little practical value. For the guidance of the 
committee, however, we may state that the prob- 
able rent of land suitable for this purpose within a 
moderate distance of Glasgow would be from £2 10s. 
to £3 per acre. It would probably be found that 
market gardening was the most suitable for such 
a colony, as the number of men capable of being 
economically employed per acre is much greater in 
this than in any other system of farming. 

1. The farm should be for the most part of good 
land of a light loamy character. 

2. It is very desirable that it should contain a 
tract of clay adapted for tile and brick making, as 
this forms a means of employing unskilled labour 
when men are not required on the farm. 

3. The farm should be adjacent to a market or 
railway station to permit of a ready sale of produce. 

4. The estate should contain or adjoin a tract of 
reclaimable land.f 

First Cost- Approximate Estimate. 

Cost of Land at 55s. per acre per *£*£ £&£& 

annum, 200 acres at 25 years 

purchase, £550 £13,750 

Working Capital, ... # 3,200 

Cost of Dormitories, Dining-rooms 

and Workshops for 50 men 

working at industrial, and 150 

men working at agricultural 

employment, 4,000- 



7,200 



£7,750 £20,950 



t All these conditions exist in a satisfactory measure at Hadleigh Farm. 
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Estimated cost per annum — Normal year after third year. 

Bent, £550 

Maintenance of 200 men, ... 3,600 

Manure, etc., for land, ... 1,000 

Fodder for Live Stock, 300 

Maintenance and Depreciation of Buildings, 

Stock, etc., .1 500 

Expenses of Management, .. 800 

£6,750 
Probable Produce, 4,000* 



Subsidy required, £2,750 

These approximate estimates are given to serve 
merely as a guide to the Committee. They do not 
involve the suggestion that a farm of 500 or 200 
acres respectively should be embarked upon in the 
first instance. 

The relative merits of systems A and B may be 
summarised as under : 

The advantage of the first system (A), involving 
the application of labour entirely to the manu- 
facture of products necessary for the consumption 
of the colony, and to the reclamation of land, is : 

1. The avoidance of injury to labour under 
ordinary conditions by competing with it for the 
sale of produce. 

The disadvantages are : 

1. The difficulty of making the colony rigidly 
self-contained. 

2. The isolation of the colony, in so far as it is 
self-contained, from industry under normal con- 
ditions. 

3. The considerable annual subsidy which would 
be necessary to support the colony until the im- 

* The returns of produce in this kind of farming' are higher than in any other, but 
are also extremely variable. In some seasons the deficit might be considerably less. 
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XIV LABOUR COLONIES. 

provements upon the land could be profitably- 
utilised or sold. 

4. The impossibility of fully utilising these im- 
provements without departure from the non- 
competitive principle. 

The advantage of system B, involving high 
farming and the sale of produce in the market, is : 

1. That the system is probably capable, with 
adequate capital, of more extensive development 
and of greater elasticity in the administration than 
system A. 

The disadvantages are : 

1. The probable difficulty in marketing the 
produce. 

2. The necessity of competing in the market, 
involving probable opposition from employers and 
employed alike, on the ground that the labour 
colony system might tend to depress wages by 
offering for sale commodities produced by means 
of a subsidy. 

3. The relatively large amount of capital neces- 
sarily employed per man, if the land were pur- 
chase^. If the land be leased, the capital is 
smaller than in system A. 

4. The inefficiency of the labour, partly due to 
its fluctuating character and partly to the class of 
men whom it is desired to employ. 

5. The difficulty of harmonising the philan- 
thropic and speculative elements in the enterprise. 

In either case the following provisions appear to 
us to be essential : 

1. Some means of sifting the proposed colonists, 
such as that employed by the social wing of the 
Salvation Army, viz., the application of a labour 
test in a town labour -yard or workshop in 
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order to prevent an experimental farm colony 
being occupied by those for whom it was not 
intended, to the exclusion of those who were most 
in need of it. 

2. Fairly stringent regulations as to discipline 
seem also to be necessary. Simpler rules than 
those of the German colonies might, however, 
suffice.* 

3. Efficient superintendence and healthy moral 
and religious influences are important desiderata. 
The existence of the Bethel f at Bielefeld as a 
training school for superintendents and assistant 
superintendents for the German colonies is un- 
doubtedly one of the elements in the success of 
the system in Germany. 

It seems to us that a city colony by itself, on 
any elaborate scale, is probably a mistake. While 
no colony can be quite self-contained under modern 
conditions, a city colony cannot even be so approxi- 
mately. 

While it is difficult to procure definite evidence 
on the economic effect of the Salvation Army 
Elevators in London, and of the city colony in 
Berlin, there can be no doubt that, in so far as 
they succeed in rescuing some hundreds of men 
per annum from degradation, they are doing excel- 
lent work ; but in so far as the sale of the produce 
of the colonies tends to depress the condition of the 
poorly paid labourer customarily engaged in the 
manufacture of products similar to those made in 
the workshops of the colony, their action is open 
to question.? 

There is a balance of advantage and dis- 
advantage. On the whole the greater advantage 

* See Regulations, etc., pp. 33, 39, 49. 

fTbe Bethel at Bielefeld is a training house in connection with the Evangelical 
Church of Germany, as are most of the Labour Colonies. 
t Cf. Appendices, pp. 6, 7, 27. 
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seems to lie in preventing as many men as the 
farm colony can overtake from sinking into 
misery, and from losing the "spring" which 
enables them to support life with comfort to them- 
selves and others. At the same time, it would 
appear that in order to avoid simply spreading 
the depression, or changing the incidence of it, 
competition should be avoided, so far as practicable, 
even though in order to do so the subsidy to the 
colony had to be made larger than would other- 
wise be the case. 

A farm colony would, under either system, offer 
a healthy and regulated life to a certain number 
of those who are presently depressed by irregu- 
larity of employment and the unhealthy conditions 
of town existence. It would be, indeed, a working 
sanatorium, where, for a time, a man would have 
healthy exercise and freedom from anxiety. 

While recommending the establishment of a 
farm colony, we prefer to leave to the Committee 
the decision as to which of the systems it would 
be advisable to adopt. 

The question of the advisability of establishing 
small separate farm colonies for inebriates,* and 
of establishing other colonies for ex-convicts, may 
also engage the attention of the Committee. t 

It appears to us that the night shelters estab- 
lished by the Salvation Army in London, and 
visited by us in connection with our inquiry, are 
not required in Glasgow. The Municipal Lodging 
Houses and a private adventure in the same 
direction occupy the field here, and perhaps on 
the whole occupy it better than the Salvation 
Army does in London.^ 

* See Appendix, p. 58. 

f Again there is a balance of advantage and disadvantage. Separate colonies for ex- 
convicts are to be avoided, if possible ; but if separate colonies are not established, no 
hesitation in admitting ex-convicts to the proposed colony must be manifested. # The 
Prison Aid Society might, with advantage, be consulted and co-operated with in this 
connection. 

X See Appendix I. 
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We think that a careful inquiry ought to be made 
in Glasgow, and, if practicable, also in other large 
towns, as Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, and 
Greenock, as to the number of persons unemployed 
in winter who would be probable applicants for 
admission to a farm colony. This inquiry 
ought to include, if practicable, an investigation 
into the status as regards industries, marital 
relations, etc., of these probable applicants, and as 
to the likelihood of their being induced to leave the 
town for the country. The status and character of 
the 3000 of a permanent, and the 2000 of a fluc- 
tuating, population in the lodging-houses belonging 
to the Corporation of. Glasgow and to Mr. Burns 
ought to be made the subject of a careful investi- 
gation. The likelihood of there being an invasion 
of the colony by men belonging to cities other than 
Glasgow must be faced and dealt with in some 
effective manner. This is a difficulty which will 
necessarily occur so long as there is a considerable 
vagrant population, or until, as in Germany, farm 
colonies are established at several points for the 
service of the districts where they are most 
needed. 

It is obvious that unless the farm colony system 
be developed very rapidly, and unless a very large 
outlay be fairly faced, its adoption cannot be held 
to offer any solution of the difficulty often found of 
providing work in winter for any large number of 
unemployed men. 

It might be practicable to utilise the labour of a 
very large number of men on some great reclam- 
ation work in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, in 
such a way as to minimise the cost to the com- 
munity of the maintenance of a great number of 
unemployed, and at the same time prevent the 
men themselves from sinking into degradation. 
This, however, involves an operation essentially 
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different in character from the establishment of a 
farm colony, and might fittingly form the subject 
of a separate remit. 

We have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Yours obediently, 

(Signed) JAMES MAVOR. 
JAS. R. MOTION. 
JOHtf SPEIR. 
R. PATRICK WRIGHT. 



ADDENDUM TO REPORT. 

While I have signed the Report, I have done so with the following 
reservation : The introduction of the expression " and religious " on page xv 
seems to me irrelevant and ambiguous. The adoption of such a phrase must 
provoke controversy as to the nature of the religious influences whose 
exercise is recommended. It appears to me that an experimental colony 
ought, so far as the administration is concerned, to be wholly secular. The 
diversification of religious belief in Scotland seems to me likely to render 
any other method quite impracticable. In Germany there are separate 
colonies for Protestants and Catholics, and at a later stage separate colonies 
for persons of different religious persuasions might be established in Scotland. 
But in the initial stages, whatever facilities may be afforded for giving and 
receiving religious instruction, it seems to me that the administration must 
not attempt to exercise any religious influence. The valuable and noncon- 
troversial element which ought to pervade the place is the spirit of work. 



JAMES MAVOR. 



University op Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, 1th November, 1892. 
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APPENDIX I. 



NOTES BY THE DEPUTATION ON VISITS TO TYPICAL EX- 
AMPLES OF THE WORK IN LONDON OF THE SOCIAL 
WING OF THE SALVATION ARMY 

8th August, 1892. 



EX-PRISONERS* HOME, 
"The Bridge," 30 Argyle Square, King's Cross. 



"The Bridge" was established in January, 1891. 

It is under the charge of an officer, who for some years was a 
warder in one of H. M. gaola The house is indistinguishable from others 
in the street. It consists of an ordinary tenement lodging in front, 
and of sheds behind, which have been converted into workshops, lavatories, 
kitchens, dining-rooms, and dormitories. The house in front is used as 
offices, for sleeping accommodation for the best men, and for rooms for- 
the officers of the Army in charge. Prisoners, on their release from 
prison, are met at the gate, and are given a card with the address of 
the home upon it The card is put in an envelope without distin- 
guishing mark. This and the external appearance of the house are 
devices for the considerate treatment of ex-prisoners. Discharged 
prisoners are met at the gate by the Captain or by Archibald Sloss, 
who was a burglar, and who is now an officer of the Army. Sloss r 
according to his own account, was born in Glasgow of drunken parenta 
He began his career of crime at seven years of age, and has spent the 
greater portion of his life in prison. When released on the expiry of 
his periods of sentence he speedily lapsed into the "old game," until 
about four years ago, when he was "saved" by the Army in one of their 
Shelters. 

The inmates of " The Bridge" are at present 9 Boys, 30 Men. 

They are employed as follows : ' Matmaking, 31 ; Cotmaking, 2 ^ 
Cleaning, 4 ; Cooking, 2. 

The following meals are served : 

Breakfast at 8 o'clock : 

1 pint tea at 10£d. per lb. ; 

2 slices bread and butter li inches thick ; 
additional bread if required. 

Cost of bread, 5£d, per 4-lb. loaf. 
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Dinner at 1 o'clock — Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays : 
Baked meats. 

Potatoes and haricot beans. 
Boiled Plum-pudding. 
Cost of meat, 3^d. to 54 per lb. 

Dinner — Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays : 
Soup, 1 pint. 
Potatoes and bread. 

Tea at 5.30: 

1 pint tea. 

2 slices 1£ inches thick bread and butter. 

On Sunday only : 

Supper. Tea and bread. 

Cost of food per man, 2a 6d. to 2s 10d. per week. 

401 have passed through "The Bridge" during the year 1891-92. 
The inmates remain three, four, five, and six months. 

During the year 1891-92 

55 have gone to Elevators, and 

22 to Hadleigh Farm. 
The remainder have been provided for by their friends, or have left 
"The Bridge" of their own accord ; 31 proved absolutely refractory. 

Criminal types predominated. One old man was a conspicuous 
exception. A boy of about eleven, with a typically thievish face, was 
described as being excessively mischievous. He had stolen a cash-box. 

Some cases have been sent to "The Bridge" by the magistrates.* 
A few of these were cases of juvenile delinquency. 

Friends of prisoners about to be released ask the S.A. Prison Gate 
Brigade to look after them on release. 

The P.G.B. attends Pentonville mainly. The Brigade is not recog- 
nised in any way by the authorities. Forty-five per cent, of those who 
pass through " The Bridge" return to their friends, and are said do well. 
" The Bridge" gets presents in kind, which are debited to it by valuation. 
" The Bridge" is much more comfortable and much more like a home 
than any of the Shelters. The reason for this is quite ostentatiously 
put in the first report of the Salvation Army. J 

* Six such oases were sent by " magistrates or other judicial authorities " to " The 
Bridge" during 1891.—" What is being done by the Darkest England Social Scheme," 
1891, p. 15. 

f " The dormitories, dining-room, etc., are rather more oomfortably appointed than those 
of the Shelter. Whether this is correct or not, from a reformatory point of view, it is an 
absolute necessity. English criminals are accustomed to so much more comfort than the 
English poor, that an ex-prisoner really cannot 'rough it' like a poor man who has always 
been forced to depend on what his two hands could earn, or on the alternative scant and 
ohill hospitality of his parish. But everything is, at the same time, of the plainest. 
Home-likeness need not imply extravaganoe."— " A Brief Review," etc, p. 79. 
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PENNY SHELTER, 
"The Embankment," Blackfriars Boad, S.E. 



This is the cheapest and most poorly appointed shelter of the Salvation 
Army. What is intended is to give for a penny the benefit of a roof to 
those who would otherwise sleep on the Thames Embankment or in the 



There are a few bunks, some of these arranged experimentally in tiers 
four bunks high, an arrangement which seems a wrong one,* although it is 
•evidently prompted by a desire to give a bed for a penny that will cost no 
more. A few arm-chairs, deep and high-backed, are provided, also 
-experimentally. Some sleep on a platform, but the bulk of the men 
-simply lie on the benches, none but those in the experimental bunks 
having any opportunity of removing their clothes, and none being 
provided with any covering. 

On the 8th August, at 11.30 p.m., there were 350 men in the build- 
ing. The highest number lodged has been 428. The door is nominally 
-closed at 1 a. m. , but it is never really closed. After admission no one is 
-allowed to leave the Shelter until the morning. The lowest cost of 
living in this Shelter is : 

Shelter, Id. 

Supper, Jd. 

Breakfast, Id. 

Dinner, Id. 

For a halfpenny a bowl of soup and some bread is given. 

This Shelter is said to pay, although there is no means of testing this 
statement, as it does not appear in the accounts of the Salvation Army 
for 1891, having only been opened in Novr. of that year. It appeared 
to us that the accommodation given was rather too restricted, even for 
one penny. It may be advisable to have Penny Shelters, but any out- 
come in "elevation" in "The Embankment" is scarcely to be looked for, 
although the Army officials recruit here for the Elevators. 



3|d. per day. 



FOOD AND SHELTER DEPOT, 
"The Lighthouse," Quaker Street, Commercial Street, E.C. 



" The Lighthouse" was organised in 1890. It is the home of the 
** Elevator" men. The captain in charge had been a gunner in the navy. 

The men receive at the Elevator value tickets for food and lodging. 
The following prices are charged for food : 



For 








ljd. 


2d. 


3d. 


4d. 


A man may have 


A man may have 


A man may have 


1 pint tea, 


2 slices bread and 


4 ozs. bread, 


4 large slices bread, 


4 ozs. corned beef, 


butter, 


2 ozs. meat, 


1 pint tea, 


quantity of bread. 


and i pint tea. 


£ pint tea. 


or 
bottle ginger-beer. 





* It is quite clear that the atmosphere must be very foul in the upper part of the 
coom, and that those in the upper tiers must inhale the poisonous exhalations from below. 
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The cost of maintenance is 7a per man per week. 

Cost of Shelter. — Bunk in dormitory containing 150 bunks, 2d. per 
night. Bed in a room containing 7 beds, 4d. per night. 

There are 56 beds at 4d. and 150 bunks at 2d. " Bedroom" men are 
free to go and come when they please ; but " bunk" men must remain till 
the morning. 

Cooking, scrubbing, and other household service are done by* 
" Elevator" men. One of these men, a washer,' told us that his wages- 
were 9s. per week. He thought that his work was hard. The number 
in residence is 200. Among these are 90 skilled tradesmen and lfr 
graduates of universities. The chief causes of fall are alleged to be 
drink, the turf, and sexual immorality. The normal period of residence 
is from three to five months. No obligation is entered into on either 
side. Readmissions are strictly inquired into. There are baths and 
disinfecting arrangements. ' The men are obliged to take a bath while 
their clothes are being disinfected. There is a hot spray bath. The- 
bedding at " The Lighthouse" consists of American cloth stuffed with 
seaweed. The coverlet is of tanned sheepskin. The men were surpris- 
ingly well clothed, so far as outer clothing is concerned. Their tools 
had, however, been pawned, and they were therefore helpless. Clothing, 
etc., may be bought at the Salvation Army storea No figure can be put 
upon the number of those who relapse. No one left in disgust ; but 
about 12 to 15 per week leave for situationa A considerable proportion 
of the inmates have deserted their wives, or have been separated from 
them. The captain kept a log which he allowed no one to see, in which 
he entered the particulars he succeeded in extracting from his lodgera 

The general appearance of the place is surprisingly clean. 



FOOD AND SHELTER DEPOT, 
Whttechapel, 272 Whttechapbl Road, E. 



We arrived at this depot about nine o'clock, and found between 50 and 
100 men present in the hall where food is served. A religious service 
was going on in the brisk, diversified fashion of the Salvation Army. 
Many of the men and lads were of criminal type ; one man only was 
slightly intoxicated. They all remained perfectly quiet throughout the 
service, but none of them appeared really interested or affected. Anyone 
who wished " to give himself to Christ" was invited to go to a form in. 
front of the platform, but no one did so. The thoroughly earnest and 
business-like prayers of the Salvation Army officers were very remarkable. 
The captain of the " Lighthouse" was particularly impressive. Many of 
the men were dock labourers, although the decrease of casual labour at 
the London docks seems to have affected the numbers of this class 
frequenting the Sheltera Some of the lads are known to be thieves. 
One in particular was a noted " moucher, " frequently convicted. This- 
lad's face indicated congenital imbecility. He was said by the captain 
to be an "awful scoundrel."* 

The dormitory is a large room with a gallery. There are about 200 
bunks in the room. The bunks consisted of wooden frames, 6 feet 

* An examination by an expert in mental disease and subsequent permanent confine- 
ment with some occupation would appear to be the appropriate remedy in suoh a case. 
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6 inches long by 2 feet by 1 foot deep. They are placed side by side on 
the floor. Each bunk contains a seaweed mattress and a sheepskin 
coverlet. When stripped several of the men appeared well nourished. 
Others were attenuated to an extreme degree. Many slept under the 
coverlet naked. Most of them appeared to have undergarments of some 
kind. One old man was helped upstairs and tumbled into his bunk 
quite drunk. Another lighted his pipe at the gas before going to 
bed. This was against the regulationa * One man had a bright-looking 
little boy with him who slept in a bunk beside his father. The sanitary 
arrangements for night use are decidedly deficient. The crowd of men 
— some of them habitual criminals, and all of them in more or less 
desperate straits — was singularly orderly. No loud talk or horseplay of 
any kind was visible at any of the Salvation Army Shelters. The cost 
of a bunk at the Whitechapel Shelter is 2d. The cost of food is given 
below. 



SHELTER, 

61a St. John's Square, Clerkenwell. 



This place accommodates 180 to 190 men. They sleep in bunks of 
the Salvation Army type. Each man gets a bunk, a pint of tea, and 
a roll for supper, and coffee and a roll for breakfast, for 4d. Four men 
are employed scrubbing floors at Is. 6d. per day, one night watchman at 
Is. 6d. per night. The watchman calls those who desire to go out early. 
Special cases are reported to headquarters. No one who cannot pay 44 
is admitted. The men must leave the Shelter at 8 a. m. There is no 
reading-room or other means of recreation. 

Scale of Food and Shelter Rates as charged at the S. A. Shelters. 





T. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


Shelter merely, 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 










Bunk, .... 








23. 


2d. 


2d. 




Bed, .... 














4d. 


Breakfast, ... 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


3d. 


3d. 


Dinner, - 


H. 


Id. 


2d. 


Id. 


21. 


4d. 


4d. 


Supper, - 

Per day, - 
Per week, - 


id. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


3d. 


3d. 


S£d. 


4d. 


5d. 


5d. 


6d. 


1/- 


1/2 


2/0 


2/4 


2/11 


2/11 


3/6 


7/- 


8/2 



"ELEVATOR" SYSTEM. 



When a man makes application for work he is registered at the 
[Labour Bureau, and he receives a card which he takes to headquarters. 
There he is examined, and his trade discovered. He is then sent 
to the "Elevator." If he works satisfactorily from 9 till 12 — i.e., 
three hours — he receives a " full ticket, " value l^d. ; if he works 

* It is needless to say that the practice is attended with great danger. 
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well he receives an additional payment, which is placed to his credit 
For the first four weeks after admission men receive food and shelter. 
If married they may live outside ; if unmarried they must live in "The 
Lighthouse. " Four 2d. tickets entitle a man to three full meals and a 
bunk. A 2d. ticket entitles him to soup, potatoes, and bread. After 
the expiry of four weeks the foreman estimates the value of the man's 
work, and if he is considered worth more than he is getting he is allowed 
tokens of a higher value. The men are first sent to the woody ard. There 
they prepare the billets for the wood-choppers, and then chop and tie up 
the bundles of firewood. The firewood made at the Salvation Army 
"Elevators" is one-half as thick as the Glasgow make ; no resin is used. 
The wood is sold to shopkeepers at 3s. 2d. per 100 bundlea The test 
work is eight boxes per day. Each box is about 2 feet by 3 feet by 4 
inchea From the woodyard they pass to the carpenters' shop. There 
they make platforms, chairs, forms, etc., for the Army. Cabinetmakers 
go to the cabinetmaking department, where they make furniture, which 
is sold through the agency of the Army. * A number of men and lads 
are employed making tambourines for the Army. Some are engaged in 
mattress -making and in paper-sorting. Four or five men are engaged in 
lettering placards, and in making pictorial illustrations of texts for use 
by the Salvation Army throughout the country. The following notice is 
posted at all the " Elevators" : 

"Notice to all Employees. 

"We cannot give, nor is it necessary to receive, notice to leave. The 
close of any day or any time of day may therefore sever the connection as 
between employer and employed. By Ordeb. " 

The S.A. officials think that some compulsory power to secure the 
men for a period for proper reformation is necessary, and that the men 
should be grouped. 

From 1st Nove. 1890, to 1st Novr., 1891.f 



Londoners 806 

From Provincial Towns, 670 

Villages, 149 

Foreigners, 74 

Passed through Elevators 1599 



"ELEVATOR" No. 1, 
159 Hanbury Street, Whitechapel. 



"Elevator" No. 1 was established in 1890. It is under the care of 
Adjutant Bullen. There are at present 96 employed. 2000 have passed 
through the " Elevator" in the two years of its existence. The average 
time during which men remain there is three or four months. Many 
succeeded in making la to Is. 6d. per week in addition to the cost of 
their food and shelter. The maximum earnings in excess of subsistence 

* Much difficulty is experienced in obtaining a market for furniture, 
t "The Darkest England 3oheme : a Brief Review," etc., 1891, p. 62. 
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was 5a per week. A series of diagrammatic pictures was being executed 
at the " Elevator" by an artist, an " Elevator" man. 

2091 persons have passed through since opening. There are 97 at 
present in " Elevator. " 

Firewood (38).— Drawn from various trades, and other than skilled Occupation*. 
labour. 

Weaving, 1. — This weaver was a tailor. 

Clerk, 1. — This man had been a merchant. 

Carpenters. — Competent men, 18 ; handy men that may be employed 
as carpenters, 11. Total, 29. 

Cabinetmakers. — Men previously cabinetmakers, 18; handy men that 
are so employed on occasion, 3. Total, 21. 

Carmen, eta, 6, in conveyance department. These men are, as a 
rule, not fit for skilled trades. 

There is a quantity of furniture in stock which the Army has as yet 
been unable to sell. Cost of wood for firewood, £3 10s. per fathom 
(about 2 tons 12 cwt ). Mat-weaving is carried on. There are gradu- 
ated scales of pay. The fixing of these is left to the officer. One man 
has been back a second time. 



"ELEVATOR" No. 2, 
88 Old Street, St. Luke's, E.C. 



This "Elevator" was established in 1891. There are at present 108 
men employed making firewood in bundles. There is room for 127. 
The Army has a contract with the London School Board for the 
supply of 1,250,000 bundles of firewood. The firewood, which is 
retailed to private customers, fetches 3a 6d. per 100 bundles. The 
wood is cut small, and is not tipped with resin. There are three fires 
in the blacksmiths' shop. A large part of the work in the carpenters' 
shop consists of the manufacture of bunks for the Shelters of the Army. 
A board at Old Street advertises situations vacant. On the day of our 
visit 15 vacant situations were announced on the board. These were : 
Baker, 2 ; porters, 3 ; lads, 5 ; farm servant, wireworker, steam crane- 
man, upholsterer, shoemaker, handy man able to shave, shoe repairers, 
wheelbarrow-man. Mattress-making, brushmaking, mechanics 1 shop (for 
general work connected with the Army, and any other work which 
may be procured), gasfitting, rag-picking. Religious service held during 
dinner-hour, in which six or eight men joined. A broken-down com- 
mercial traveller characterised the men who engaged in it as hypocrites, 
because they did so in order to get into favour with the Salvation Army 
officers. Some six or eight men engaged in singing. 



FREE LABOUR EXCHANGE. 



There is a Labour Bureau in connection with the various Food and 
Shelter Dep6ts, with central offices at the headquarters of the Army. It 
has not been successful in enlisting the sympathies of employers, who fight 
shy of it. Of 6557 cases 582 got permanent situations, 2340 got 
temporary situations outside the Army, and 1648 were passed into the 
Elevators. 
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CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT. 



This is under the charge of a Colonel, and either he or his assistant 
appears at the courts and defends cases which seem to involve hardship. 
Sometimes they are applied to by the friends of the accused ; sometimes 
they see the early stages of a case reported in the newspapers, and then 
they follow it up. 



WOMEN'S SHELTER, 
Hanbuby Stbbbt, Whitechapel. 



Usual number, 200 to 255 ; on Sundays nights, 255. Majority are 
over fifty years of age. Prostitutes and' all sorts of women lodge there. 
If any come under religious teaching they are passed to other centres. 
Some have been frequenters for three years. 

The Women's Shelter was established in 1890. There are at present 
255 women in the Shelter. 50 or 60 are permanent residents; 30 
children ; majority are women from 36 to 60 or 70. Girls are asked their 
names, with the view of discovering their parents. False names are 
frequently given. The women steal from each other a good deal. 
Leather coverlets were so often stolen, sometimes cut in two and wrapped 
round the bodies of the women, that they are now counted and laid in a 
heap before any woman is allowed to leave the dormitory. When women 
come with their husbands the husbands go to men's Shelters. 
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NOTES OF VISIT BY THE DEPUTATION TO THE FARM 
COLONY OF THE SALVATION ARMY AT HADLEIGH-ON- 
THAMES, ESSEX. 

9th August, 1892. 

THE FARM COLONY OF THE SALVATION ARMY 

at Hadleigh-on-Thames, near Leigh, Essex 

The Hadleigh Farm Colony was founded by the Salvation Army as 
part of the " Darkest England" scheme, and is being financed from the 
fund raised by General Booth. The four main purposes to be achieved 
by the colony are :* 

1. To find work in the reclamation or improvement of land upon 
which unskilled labour can be profitably employed, and of such a character 
as will form a good test whether out-of-works are willing to work or 
not, and so prove whether they are worthy of future assistance. 

2. The cultivation of land under ordinary methods of farming, but 
employing hand labour to the largest possible profitable extent, so as to 
afford useful training for those who wish to become emigrants or esta- 
blished as cultivators of small allotment farms in this country. 

3. To carry on such industries as are connected with farming, as well 
as to carry on various branches of general industrial work which will give 
profitable employment for unskilled workers under better and more 
healthy conditions than exist in London. 

4. To provide means for training men in useful trades or industries, 
giving them an opportunity of moral improvement, and assisting them 
in educational or other ways, so that they may be better able to get their 
living in the future. 

The estate was acquired in May, 1891, and comprises Park Farm, 
Castle Farm, and Saver's Farm, all adjoining each other. A further 
portion, including about 1200 acres of submerged or partially submerged 
land, was purchased in 1892. The cost over all of the land purchased 
-was £20 per acre. 

The farm is situated about one mile and a half from Leigh Station, site of the Farm. 
and about forty miles from London, on the London, Tilbury, and 
South-End Railway. It extends for some distance along a river known as 
Hadleigh Ray, which is connected with the rivers Lea and Thames, and 
has access to the waterway by means of a wharf, where barges are laden 
and unladen. The marsh land lies along the riverside, and next to it is 
the pasture land, through the centre of which passes the London, Tilbury, 

* " The Darkest England Social Scheme : a Brief Review of the First Year's Work," 
1891, p. 52. 
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Area. 



Utilisation of 
the Land. 



and Southend Railway. Both the marsh and pasture land are quite flat, 
but a few hundred yards north of the railway the land rises abruptly 100 
feet or more, and the arable land is on the higher level. 

The area of land is about 1563 acres, and there is, in addition, 1400 
acres presently covered with water, the reclamation of about one-half of 
which is projected. There are 

ACRES. 

400 ' 



Under Ordinary Farm Crops, 

In Market Garden, 

Pasture, 

Brickfield, 

Babbit Warren, 

Poultry Farm, 

Railway and Tramwav 

Roads, 

Farm Buildings, 

Marsh Land, ... 

Submerged Land, 



125 

848 

20 

10 

60 

50 

25 

25 

500 

900 

2 963 



These figures are only approximate, and the Governor cannot be bound 
by them. 

The Expenditure Board of the farm colony is specially charged with 
its administration. The following are the present members : 

Expenditure Board. 
Two Officers of the Headquarters' Staff in London. 
The Governor of the colony. 
A market gardener near London, who is interested in the 

success of the Salvation Army. 
A gentleman of means, who lives in Hadleigh Hall for the 

purpose of aiding the colony. 
The Clerk of the Board. 

In addition the colony has the advantage of the advice in farming 
methods of Mr. Bird, one of the Surveyors of the Board of Agriculture. 
The officers of the Army are paid ; the other gentlemen give their services 
gratia The resident administrative and superintending staff is consti- 
tuted as follows : 

Administrative Staff. 





Staff. 


Wife. 


Children. 


Total. 


Working. 


Not 
Working. 


The Governor, 
The Governor's A.-D.-C. 
Home Superintendent, - 
Cashier, ... 
Farm Superintendent, - 
Works „ 
Horse „ 
Briok works ,, 
Chair Factory ,, 
Clerk?, 




— 


1 
1 

2 


4 

3 

3 
3 
1 
2 


6 
2 
5 
1 
3 
6 
5 
3 
6 
4 

41 
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In addition to these officers, 14 skilled farm labourers are employed, 
mainly for such work as must be done by horse labour. It is not thought 
advisable to entrust valuable horses to unskilled colonists. One baker 
is employed. 

The following statement is extracted 'from the published accounts of Finance. 
the Salvation Army : 



D*. 



THE FARM COLONY. 



Ob. 



The Farm Section, 
To Live Stock, - - £3,074 
„ Fodder, etc., - - 1,333 
„ Manure, - - - 184 
,, Horse Keep (exclud- 
ing Home Farm Pro- 
duce Consumed). - 494 
„ Wages (including Co- 
lonists 1 daily board), 776 
,, Sundries, - - 425 



£6,286 



The Market Garden Section. 
„ Purchases, - - £109 
„ Wages, ... 151 
„ Cartage, - - - 6 





The Dairy > 


Section. 




Live Stock, - 


- £218 


»> 


Cattle Fodder, 


27 


»* 


Wages, - 

The Poultry 


22 




f Farm. 


yt 


Stock, - 


- £117 


99 


Food, - 


142 


» 


Wages, - 


31 



The Butcher's Shop. 
„ Purchases, - - £65 
„ Wages, - - - 7 



266 



267 



290 



72 



£7,181 



Administration. 

„ Administrative Staff, £3l7 
, f Colonists' Travelling 

Expenses, etc., - 427 

„ Depreciation, - 244 

„ Taxes and Sundries, 330 



1,316 
£8 497 



By Sales, - 
„ Transferred to other 

Sections,, 
,, Stock, - 



,, Sales, 
,, Stock, 



,, Sale*, 
„ Stock, 



,, Sales, 
,, Stock, 



,, Sales, 



£782 

605 
4,791 



£6,178 



364 



£114 
250 



£86 
234 

320 

£38 
88 

126 

- £76 



£7,064 



„ By Grant from " Darkest 

England " Fund, - - 1,433 



£8,497 
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Balance Sheet, 30th November, 1891. 



Liabilities, 
To Farm Colony Fund, - 
„ Sundry Creditors, - 


- £30,550 

- 7,475 


Assets. 
By Freehold Land, - - £24,427 
,, Wharf and Tramway (at 

coat), - 3,311 
„ Farm Implements, 

etc.,- - -£1,810 
„ Less Depreciation, 127 

1 fifi3 




„ Furniture, etc., - 1 151 
,, Depreciation, - 114 

1 fW 




„ Stock Valuation, - - 5 820 
„ Sundry Debtors, - - 1,546 
„ Cash, .... 201 




£38 025 


£38 025 



Vouched by Knox, Burbridge, Cropper & Co., C.A. 

The total amount at the debit of the colony was in June, 1892, 
£44,971 ; July, 1892, £45,423. 
Regulation of The following agreement is required to be signed by colonists on 

Admlwion. admission . 

The Salvation Army Farm Colony, Hadleigh, Essex. 



Agreement by Colonists.* 

I, , being by trade a , but being unable to 

find work, have been in the London Shelters of the Salvation Army- for 
, and now wish to go upon the Farm Colony. 

1 agree to obey all the rules and regulations made for the good conduct and 
management of the Colony, and to carry out all the instructions which may be 
given by my officers there. 

I understand the regulations as to grants as printed on the other side, and 
am willing to work for my food and shelter only, for one month upon the Colony, 
and after that time shall be satisfied with the grant allowed me by the 
Superintendent under whom 1 may be placed. 

Name, 

Date, 



Regulations as to Grants to Colonists. 

The Colony is intended only for those who cannot obtain occupation 
elsewhere, and who are prepared to work, having shelter and maintenance only 
provided in exchange for their labour. Although wages are not, therefore, paid, 
in order to encourage good workmen who will benefit the Colony to a greater 
extent than the cost of their maintenance, in every case ofter the first month 
upon the Colony, and in some cases before the end of the month, certain grants 
will be made upon the following conditions : 

(1) All colonists, unless qualified for a special position at the end of the trial 
period named, will be placed in one of four divisions — fourth class, who will be 
allowed Is. per week ; third class, who will be allowed Is. 6d. per week ; second 
olaaa, who will be allowed 2s. 6d. per week ; and first class, who will be allowed 
4s. per week. 

* " The Darkest England Social Scheme : a Brief Review of the First Year's 
Work," London, December, 1891, pp. 59 and 60. 
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(2) The class in which any colonist will be placed will be settled by his 
superintendent before the end of the first month's trial. 

(3) From the first olass will usually be selected, as required from time to 
time, special men for special positions as orderlies and foremen, who have 
grants of special amounts. 

(4) If any colonist on arrival on the Colony is found to have special training 
for a particular position, the superintendent may offer him at once such special 
position without waiting for the end of the period of trial. Usually, however, the 
colonist will be placed either in the fourth or third class at the end of his trial 
period, his subsequent progress being entirely dependent upon his conduct 
and work. 

(5) The grants named are used first for the payment of any clothes or articles 
supplied to the colonists since they have been upon the Oolony. 

(6) If the colonist owes nothing to the Colony for clothes, etc., he may draw 
one-third of his grant in cash, the remainder being left as a reserve fund, as 
provided in the rules. In cases where the superintendent thinks proper he can 
allow the one-third in cash, even if the colonist owes something to the Colony. 

(7) Each colonist will be provided with a card whioh will show at the end of 
each week the amount of reserve to which he is entitled. 

(8) For any infringement of the rules, or negligence in the work, a portion 
of the whole amount of the weekly grant may be stopped by order of the 
Director of the Colony, and for more serious misconduct of a colonist, may be 
reduced to a lower class of grant, or be discharged from the Colony. 

During the eighteen months which have elapsed since the colony was Number of 
opened there have been Colonists. 

825 admissions. 
500 discharges. 



leaving 325 present oolonista 

Of those who have been discharged about 150 have obtained situations, 
and are assumed to have been reformed. The remainder have not been 
heard of. Some of these have doubtless relapsed. Several men have 
already been two or three times in the colony. 

The men are sent to the farm from the " Elevators" and from the Character of 
Prison-Gate "Bridge." They are composed of all classes, and are said the ColonlBt *- 
to volunteer for the colony. The greater proportion of the men have 
spent a large portion of their lives in London. Some are from the 
provincial towns, and some from the country districts. The majority of 
the men seemed of fairly good typa Very few had debauched counten- 
ances, or the appearance of belonging to the criminal classes. A good 
many were young, and decidedly bright and intelligent-looking men, 
whose reclamation seemed highly probable. The Hadleigh men appeared 
to us to be more alert and intelligent than the men in the German 
colonies, though they were by no means so comfortably clad, nor were 
they in such good physical condition. The Governor said that among 
the colonists there was a leaning to the industries rather than to farm 
labour, and that the more intelligent among them were most marked in 
this preference. 

"In the farm and market-garden work it is more difficult to train 
men, partly because to make a competent farm labourer or gardener 
requires more experience than to make a man useful in an indoor trade, 
and partly because many of the men who would be competent for such 
positions have no desire to get outside employment. "* 

* Mr. Moore in " The Darkest England Social Scheme," p. 65. 
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■Conduct in 
•Colony. 



Dismissals. 



Dormitories. 



Hospital. 



Cost of 
Maintenance. 



Industries. 



Brickwork. 



The behaviour of the colonists is generally very good. The existence 
of public-houses in the village in the immediate neighbourhood of Hadleigh 
Farm is alleged to offer serious temptation to the colonists. 

Forty men have been dismissed for drunkenness during the eighteen 
months of the existence of the colony. 

Most of the colony buildings are erected on the brow of the hill 
adjoining the arable land and overlooking the pastures and the river. 
The dormitories are generally one-storied buildings, cheaply built and 
inexpensively furnished. In some cases they are two-storied, with store- 
rooms, etc., on the ground floor. The floors are generally a few feet above 
the ground level, and the beds are arranged in a double row, with the 
heads to the walls and a clear passage of about four feet in the middle. 
A space of about two feet or so is also allowed between the beds, which 
are all single and of a plain pattern of iron. Each room holds about 
fifty men. A large building near at hand is used as a recreation and 
smoking room. The dining-room is close to the kitchen, and appears to 
be able to accommodate almost all of the men at one time. A movable 
division between it and the kitchen folds up, so that the distribution of 
the food is very quickly accomplished, a large number of men being told 
off for this purpose. Three meals are given each day. The oflice work 
in connection with the colony is conducted in a wooden building near 
to the other houses. The Governor has a private room in this building, 
and two are occupied by the general staff of clerks. The governor and 
departmental manager arrange what shall be classed as ordinary expenses 
and what as capital. 

A detached hospital is built on a slope opposite the poultry farm. 

Meals. 
Breakfast at 8 o'clock : 

1 pint tea. 

2 thick slices bread and butter. 
Dinner at 1 o'clock : 

1 pint soup. 
\ lb. meat. 

2 vegetables. 

1 lb. bread. 
Supper at 6.30 : 

2 slices bread. 

\ lb. meat or rice. 

The cost of maintenance (for food, sleeping, and general management 
of men when out of working hours and at meals) is approximately Is. per 
man per day. 

The distribution of the labour is as follows : Baking, 2 ; brickmaking, 
116 ; chairmaking, 13 ; clerical work, 4 ; gardening, 78 ; farm work, 46 ; 
poultry keeping, 2 ; tile-making, 20 ; wharf labourers, 15 ; miscel- 
laneous works (carpenters' shop, blacksmith, general store), 40. 
Total, 325. 

The brickwork is little more than just started, all the work that has 
yet been done being largely of a purely preparatory character. The engine 
and machines are on the flat ground to the north of the railway, while the 
clay beds are very near the top of the adjoining sloping land. A light 
double-railed tramway has been constructed from the brickmaking 
machines on the flat land to the clay beds on the face of the hill. The 
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full waggons coming downhill pull up the empty waggons by means of a 
rope and pulley. The clay seems fairly good, but it is somewhat 
deteriorated by the presence of gypsum, which is found here and there 
in small layers. One of the beds of clay seems capable of making very 
fine tiles and other terra-cotta work, a samll stock of which is now on 
hand. In the brickfields 112 men were employed, and as this industry 
seems a particularly good one for working in conjunction with the market- 
garden and farm, it looks as if it would do well if properly conducted 
and if the men can be prevailed on to remain long enough to become 
fairly proficient in their work. The brickfield can now produce 30,000 
bricks per day. The cost per 1000 is 16a to 17s. The price now obtained 
for bricks of the same class in London is said to be 30s. per 1000. A 
quality of clay has recently been found on the farm better than that from 
which the first bricks under contract were mada A railway arch con- 
taining 150,000 bricks has been built of bricks manufactured by the 
colonists. Ridge, roofing and ornamental tiles are also mada 

Near the brickwork is the chair factory, which is a large oblong Chair Factory, 
building, cheaply erected and capable of accommodating many times more 
men than are presently in it. Just now a large part of it is used as a 
store, and as such a place always will be necessary, the excess of space is 
not thrown away. There are seven men employed here, the number of 
whom it is proposed to increase as markets are opened up for the manu- 
factured goods. Most of the chairs made are of the cheaper classes, some 
of them being as low as 2s. 6d. each. These, however, were good, 
substantial articles, and were certainly cheap at the prica 

One baker is employed at 10a per week and his board. One of the Bakery, 
colonists assists him. The output of the bakery is 120 loaves per day. 

The arable part of the farm appeared to have been well managed — at Agriculture, 
least, the majority of the crops looked very well, being equal to any in 
the locality. The hay had been well secured, and an excellent second 
crop was coming forward. The drilled green crops were generally in 
good growing condition, well cleaned, and looked like yielding a good 
produce. The grain crops were nearly all excellent, and were just 
approaching maturity. During the winter the fat cattle now on the 
pastures will consume the roots in the different farm buildings, most 
of the straw being made into manura A rough part of the farm, 
extending to about 50 acres, is set aside for poultry, in attending to 
which two men are employed. The birds are sheltered in little houses 
or coops dotted all over the ground, the present stock, old and young, 
being about 1200. The Governor thinks this can be made a good paying 
department of the farm, particularly if he could persuade the cottagers 
in the neighbourhood to rear chickens and sell them to the colony. The 
fowls would then be fattened for the market. Incubators are used, 
and the mechanical feeding system is employed for fattening only. This 
class of farming is not likely under any circumstances to employ many 
men to the acre, and may prove to be a step in the wrong direction. 

Another very steep part of the farm, of about 10 acres in extent, has Rabbit Warren, 
been laid out as a rabbit warren. It has been about three months 
in existence; besides the native rabbit 100 Belgian hares have been 
introduced, in order to raise the size and quality of the stock. This land 
is partly covered by wood, and is too steep to be of much value for 
ordinary farm purposea The whole warren is surrounded by wire netting, 
three feet broad, six inches of the under side of which, when erected, is 
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folded back under the surface, in order to prevent the rabbits from 
escaping. 
Livestock. The live stock consists of 160 young cattle, 27 cows, 42 horses, 1000- 

1200 poultry, 150 wild rabbits, 100 Belgian hares — original stock, and 
140 pigs and 400 sheep. At present there are 27 cows on the farm and 
160 feeding cattle. The milk of the cows is all required for the use of 
the men, while the fat cattle are used or sold as occasion demands. A 
new cow-house is in course of erection, and at our visit was almost 
finished. It is made to accommodate 100 cows and a number of calves 
and bullocks, and as soon as it is ready the stock of cows is to be in- 
creased. The cow-house is a wide, double-roofed building, the roofs 
being suitably trussed and covered with corrugated iron. The intention 
is to have three rows of cow-stalls and one of calf-pens across the 
building, the food storing and preparing places being at one side. The 
building was light and airy, with ample overhead ventilation ; but in 
other respects the design and arrangements appeared to us to be capable 
of improvement. 

A short distance from the cow-house a new dairy is also being erected, 
which presented a very neat and tidy appearance. It also, in a lessened 
degree, was faulty in design, being in our opinion too expensive and not 
well suited for the purpose. 
Market Garden. The market-garden portion occupies about 70 acres, the greater 
portion of which is occupied solely by vegetables, while the remainder is 
planted with tree and bush fruit, in some cases strawberries being planted 
between the rows. The soil of this part of the farm appears good and 
well suited for gardening, and the crops and bush and fruit trees 
were in a flourishing condition. All the crops seen were well grown and 
free from weeds, and all work seemed to have been done timeously and 
well, the land being fully as clean as market gardens usually are. A 
large proportion of all the vegetables grown goes to the food depots of the 
Salvation Army in London, to whom it is charged at full market value. 
If, however, there is any excess of produce, it is sold in the open 
market for what it will bring. A shop for the sale of vegetables had 
been opened at the farm a couple of days before the visit of the deputa- 
tion, and there it is proposed to sell retail to all who care to buy. There 
are 37 acres under fruit culture. Fruit cultivated, or proposed to be 
cultivated are : Gooseberries, rasps, cherries, currants, strawberries. 
It is proposed to start a jam factory. From 70 to 80 men have 
generally been employed in this department, but as the work varies 
very much the men have been drafted to and from other depart- 
ments, so that busy times might more easily be met and overcoma 
To be done by unskilled labour, the planting of the fruit trees and bushes 
has been very well done indeed, as they were not only neat and regular in 
the rows, but there seemed to be exceptionally few deaths among the plants. 
No doubt the more important operations must be performed by the paid 
servants, but, notwithstanding, this class of farming opens a field for the 
employment of unskilled labour that no other system of farming does. 
In all market gardens a much smaller number of persons is employed 
during winter than in summer, but when a garden is worked in 
conjunction with the other industries of the colony, as is done here, 
continuous work may be found for a large number. Market gar- 
deners are often limited in their operations by the scarcity of labour 
during the busy season, because men do not care to go to such work 
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unless at an extra wage, knowing as they do that they will only be 
employed for a very limited time. Consequently the excess of men who 
drift into such places in the busiest times are of the half -tramp class who 
never work steadily, and who do not wish to be long in one place at any 
time. Again, in brickworks the largest number of men are employed 
during autumn and winter, and that work also not being continuous, 
employers have a difficulty in gathering together the requisite number of 
men just when they want them. Here, however, the garden work 
employs an almost unlimited number during summer, while as that work 
diminishes as autumn and winter approach, they can be moved into the 
brickmaking department, so that by the interaction of the farm, the 
garden, and the brickfield fairly steady work may be provided all the 
year round. 

When the embanking of the marsh land is begun any surplus labour Land 
may be employed there, and thus any difficulty in finding work for the R * clwn ** l0,L 
colonists avoided. 

A wharf has been erected on the side of the Thames, and from this a 
railway fully one mile long is being made up to the brickfield, from 
which tramways go by easy gradients to the farm buildings. The railway 
from the wharf to the brickfield has to cross that running from London 
to South-End, and as the land here is quite flat, an embankment and bridge 
had to be constructed. The bridge, with the necessary abutments, has 
absorbed all the bricks yet made. The embankments are being formed of 
London street sweepings, which are delivered at the wharf at a nominal 
cost. As soon as the brickfield is in full work it is intended to ship 
bricks to London in the same barges which carry the London dust to the 
colony. 

As market-garden farming returns very little manure, it will be 
necessary to get a large quantity of it somewhere, and by means of the 
railway and tramway it is expected that it can be distributed very cheaply 
to different parts of the estate, from which it can be hauled to where it is 
wanted by horse power. There are some good features in this scheme, 
but its success will in great part depend on the use which can be made of 
it in the haulage of bricks and manure. The works are expensive, and in 
order to pay must be kept in constant employment. 

Owing to the short time that has elapsed since the property was 
purchased for its present purpose, and the amount of building which had 
to be done in order to accommodate at once a large body of men, much 
about the estate has a rough and unfinished appearance. This may 
suggest to those who have not had experience in the erection of large 
farm buildings that the farm is not properly managed. Such, however, 
is not the case. On the whole, it appears to us that the establishment of 
the colony has been, and that the management of it is being, effected 
with skill and economy. 

When the men arrive at the farm they are drafted off into whatever Earning!. 
department they may have any special knowledge of, or which at the 
time may be specially in need of their services. During the first month 
they receive nothing but their maintenance, but after that they are graded 
into four different divisions, in each of which the men receive a certain sum 
over and above their maintenance. Those in the fourth class receive la 
per week, those in the third class Is. 6d. per week, those in the second 
class 2a 6d. per week, and those in the first class 4a per week. At the 
end of the trial month the superintendent places the men under the 

O 
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Efficiency of 
Labour. 



Purchasers. 



different classes, the most of them going into the third and fourth class, 
their subsequent progress being entirely dependent on their conduct and 
work. This extra money is not given to the colonists, but is credited to 
them in an account kept in the office, and from the sum standing there 
are deducted all money expended on boots or clothing. If the man owes 
the colony nothing for clothing he is allowed to draw one-third of his 
weekly earnings over and above his maintenance, with which he may do 
as he likes. For infringement of the rules, or negligence in the work, 
a portion or the whole of the weekly grant may be withdrawn, or the 
man may be reduced to a lower grade. Each man has a card showing 
how much money he is entitled to. 

In about three months a colonist is able to earn enough per week to 
defray the whole cost of his maintenance, food, clothing, etc. Ninety 
per cent, become efficient in the occupations to which they are put. 

All the colonists, the officers and their households, are expected to 
purchase everything they require from what is called the Co-operative 
Store. 
Sale of Produce. The produce not consumed on the farm is for the most part sent to 
the Salvation Army Stores in London, from which it is distributed to the 
Shelters, etc., so far as the produce is suitable for consumption there.* 

An important feature of the colony is intended to be the religious 
influence exerted by the officers of the Salvation Army. In addition to 
the ordinary staff, the farm is used as a holiday place for slum officers, 
and these aid in influencing the colonists in this direction. A hall forms 
part of the buildings of the colony. 

Since the colony has only been established for less than two years, no 
definite results can yet be looked for. The officers of the colony have, 
however, records of several men who have been undoubtedly rescued by 
means of the colony, and the physical improvement which was clearly 
taking place among the colonists was of itself a credential of utility. 

* See page 16, under Market Garden. 
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NOTES OF VISIT BY THE DEPUTATION TO THE BERLIN 
ARBEITER-KOLONIE, REINIOKENDORFER STRASSE, 36a 
BERLIN. 

12th August, 1892. 



BERLIN LABOUR COLONY. 

Reixickendobfeb Stbasse, 36a. 

The Society for the Berlin Labour Colony was founded in 1883 by 
Pastor Diestelkamp, who since then has been president of the society. 
The society originated in the free breakfast, movement in Berlin. 
Religious exercises accompanied the free breakfast. After a time the 
men asked for work. Work was organised for being given out in April, 
1884. Straw bottle-covers were made, and the men were also set to tease 
silk cocoons. In December, 1884, a small establishment of seventeen 
beds was founded. By the aid of Pastor Diestelkamp and of Pastor 
Webber, who acted as inspector, and his friends, the colony gradually 
assumed its present proportions. The present manager or inspector is 
Herr Schlunk, a merchant, who is now retained at a salary of 3600 mks.* 
(.£180) per annum and a free house. The duties of chaplain are exercised 
by Pastor Onasch, who formerly combined the offices of inspector and 
chaplain. 

The colony is managed by a committee of seventeen members, selected Administration. 
from the subscribers, the inspector being a member of the committee. 

The administrative staff consists of inspector, pastor, 3 assistant Management 
inspectors (brothers from the Bethel, near Bielefeld), book-keeper, 
coachman, master carpenter, master brushmaker, farm manager. 

The first cost of the foundation of the colony was : Finance. 

Land and Buildings, - - M. 72, 000 
New Buildings, - - - 13,000 



M. 85, 000 



Against this sum the society borrowed : 

On mortgage, - - - M. 79, 500 

And on loan, .... 5, 500 



M. 85, 000 (or €4,200). 

'In 1889 the society sold, at a large profit, the greater part of the 
land originally purchased, and erected upon the remainder additional 

* 20 marifs=£l ; 1 marksls. 
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buildings. This exceptional operation has made it necessary to present 
the accounts of the colony in some detail, otherwise the real financial 
outcome could not be apprehended. 



Financial Statement. 

1884. 

Income — 

Subscriptions — Yearly and Donations, 

Receipts for Work, 

Sundry Receipts, 



Expenctitur 

Board of Colonists, 
Salaries and Wages, 
Office. ... 
Raw Material,... 
Loan Repaid, ... 
Sundry Expenses, 
Balance, 



M.3,737 

591 

1,972 

M.6,300 

M.1,576 
472 
108 
611 
1,600 
1,850 
123 









M.6,300 


1885. 






Income — 






Subscriptions, 


M.2,795 




Donations, 


4»644 




Church Collections, 


710 


M.8,149 


Collections 1 — House to House 


M.159 


Concerts, etc., 


1,815 


1,974 


Rents (including payment by Colonists for 




lodging deducted from wages), ... 
Industrial Income — 




355 


Straw Bottle Casing, etc, 


M.5,703 




Woodwork, ... ..* 


1,419 




Wages for Work done outside of 






Colony — Oabinetmaking, 


486 




Whipmaking, 


1,422 




Other Trades, 


1,536 


10,566 
205 


Garden and Field, 




Sundries, ... ... 




295 


Balance brought forward, 


... 


123 




M.21667 


Deficit, M.318. 






wuUture — 






Interest on Mortgage and Loan, ... 


... ... 


M.4,352 


Salaries and Wages, 


... ... 


4,075 


Board of Colonists, 


*•• 


... ... 


4,610 


Taxes, etc., 


. 


... ... 


1308 


Office, 


• ... 


... ... 


445 


Raw Material, 


, .., 


«•• ... 


4,817 


Loan Repaid, 


... 


... ••• 


25 


New Fittings, etc., 


• ... 


... ... 


1,612 


For Propaganda, 


. ... 


... ... 


57 


Sundries, 


. 


... 


784 



M.21,985 
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1886. 




Income. 




Expenditure. 


Subscriptions, 


... M.3 280 


Deficit, ... 


M.318 


Donations, 


... 2,065 


Interest, 


3555 


Collections, 


... 6,125 


Wages, 


8 514 


Sundries, 


97 


Board, 


5,208 


Industrial Income, ... 


... 15,031 


Office, 


754 






Loan Repaid, ... 


1,000 






Raw Material, ... 


2 725 






Sundries, ... . 


H,465 






Balance, 


1,069 



M.26,598 



M.26,598 



1889. 



Income. 

Balance, 

Interest, 

Sale of Land, 

Subscriptions, 

Collections, 

Industrial Income,* ... 



M.855 

1,643 

168.650 

6,509 

10,463 

45,260 



M.233,380 



Expenditure. 

Investments, M.87,709 

Interest and Loan Repaid, ... 34 406 

Expenditure on Ground, ... 40,000 

Wages, 7.155 

Board, etc 14,433 

Industrial Expenditure/ ... 42 262 

Miscellaneous, 5 450 

Balance, 1965 

M.233380 



Details of Industrial Income and 



Straw Work, ... 
Joiner Work,... 
Brushmaking,... 
Matting, etc , ... 
Bookbinding, ... 
Miscellaneous, 



Income. 
...M.10,488 
... 11783 
... 18,022 
... 2 157 
20 
... 2,792 



Unforeseen Expenditure, .. 

Stock, 

General Expenditure, 



M. 45,262 



EXPENDITUBE. 

Expenditure. 

M.5,697 

7,266 

13,657 

365 

216 

398 



2,630 
4.310 
7 223 



M.41,762 



Income — 



1890. 



Balance from 1889, 
Drawn from Bank, 
Loan, 

Subscriptions, ... 
Collections, 

Miscellaneous, ... 
Industrial Income, 



M.1,965 

100,627 

80000 

M.182,592 

M.6608 
7,101 

13,709 

965 
83,832 



M.281098 



* " Die Berliner Arbeiter-Kolonie," 1883-86, pp. 20 et seq. 
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Expenditure— 

Interest on Mortage, ... 
Be payment of LoaL, ... 
Paid into Bank, 
Consols Purchased, 

Land and Buildings, ... 

Wages, 

Board, etc., 

Miscellaneous, 

Industrial Expenditure, 
Unforeseen Expenditure, 
Balance, 



The new land and buildings have thus cost : 
In 1889, 40,000 marks. 
In 1890, 74,357 „ 



M.3,360 




60,000 




26.800 




4,785 






M.94,445 


, ... 


74,357 


... 


9,477 


, ... 


25 983 


. ... 


4,961 




69,722 


. ••* 


167 


... 


1996 




M. 281 098 



Causes of Resort 
to Colony. 



Regulation of 
Admission. 



Number of 
Colonists. 



Character of 
Colonists. 



Age. 



114,357 „ (=£5,718.) 

The total amount of the mortgages of the society is M. 165 000 (=£8, 250). 
The society has always paid interest for loans and mortgages. 

The subscriptions having fallen off in 1892, the society made applica- 
tion to the municipality of Berlin, which granted a donation of 8000 
marks. 

The chief causes which impel the colonists to seek admission are 
alleged to be want of work, drink, and adultery. The causes of repeated 
resort to the colony are alleged to be irregularity of employment, cold 
weather, age, idleness, and relapsing. 

None are admitted under 17 or over 65. The men must sign a 
contract for one month at least They are not encouraged to remain 
long in the colony. The inspector has power to refuse admittance. 
About five to six per cent, of those who apply are refused. They accept 
no invalids. These must go to an hospital. 

The capacity of the colony is 260. They have reached this number 
in winter. The number presently in the institution is 150 — the 
normal number in summer. 130 are employed in the city colony, and 
20 in the farm colony attached (see infra). 

Some of the inmates may be wife-deserters, but, when possible, wives 
are traced and reconciliations effected. The inmates are sent into the 
colony by members of the society, or they may go of their own free will. 

The average age is about 35. The 595 colonists admitted between 
1883-86 were of the following ages : 



50 under 20 yean, or 

154 between 20 and 30, 

206 „ 30 and 40, 

110 ,. 40 and 50, 

62 ,. 50 and 60, 

13 „ 60 and 70, 



8*3 per cent. 
25-7 „ 
34-3 „ 
18-3 „ 
103 „ 

2'2 fl 



Several ex-prisoners are in the colony. These have come voluntarily ; 
no one is sent by the magistrates. There is no prison-gate mission 
attached to the colony. 
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The following were the grounds of discharge of the 551 colonists whogg^ij' 
left the colony in the years 1883-86 : * ^^' 



191 procured work, or 

82 left of their own will! 

84 decamped, ... ••• ... ••• ... •• 
69 were dismissed for laziness, scoffing at religion, 

infringement of rules, etc., 

41 were sent away sick, , 

40 were dismissed for drunkenness, 

12 have returned to their homes, 

10 were arrested, 

10 were dismissed for unoleanliness, 

9 were dismissed for incapacity for labour,... 

8 went to other colonies, ... , 

If there is a disposition to stay on indefinitely a 
given that the resident must go. 

The average period of residence is six montha 

Fifty per cent, return, some even four or five timea 
put in the way of returning. 

Certificates of residence are given. 



Per cent. 
347 
14-8 
15-3 

12-6 
7-4 
7-3 
2*2 
1-8 
1-8 
1-6 
0-5 

Prolonged 
"broad hint" is getidence 

Discouraged. 

Period of 
Residence. 

No Obstacle is Frequency of 
Beadmlsslons. 

Certificates of 
Residence. 



Time Tablb. 



Rising Bell, 
Work Commences, 
First Breakfast,... 
Morning Service, 
Work, 



Summer. 
5.15 
5.45 
6.15 
6.80 
7tol2 



With an interval of 15 minutes for second breakfast. 

Dinner, 12 

Work, 1 to 6.45 

With an interval of 15 minutes. 

Supper, 7 

Then smoke and rest. 

J50G, ••• ... •*• ••• ••• ... ... «/.<jU 



Winter. 
5.45 

6.15 
6.30 
7 to 12. 



Time Table. 



9.30 



Smoking is allowed during intervala On Saturday evening two hours 
are allowed for cleaning and mending clothes, and buying small supplies. 

Colonists get spray bath immediately on entrance, and once a week 
afterwards. 

Clothes are disinfected in chamber while bathing. Clothes are heated Disinfection, 
to 100 deg. Reaumur (257° Fahr.) 

Lavatory, 36 feet by 30 feet; four rows, 96 basins; basins andLayatory. 
troughs made of zinc. Herr Schlunk thought that they took a good deal 
of trouble to keep in order. 

Towels hang at foot of each bed. Beds made of straw, which are Dormitories, 
changed once in three montha Beds 3 feet wide, one above the other ; 
between each tier about 2 £ feet (barely 2 feet) ; 32 beds in dormitory, 
33 feet by 27 feet. Too little space between each bed. Buckets for 
night use outside of room. 

There are seven dormitories : two with 28 beds ; two with 20 beds ; two 
with 32 beds ; one with 24 beds. Beds are in two tiers, iron bedsteads. 
Each man has a towel ; towels are given once a week. There are buckets for 

# <' Die Berliner Arbeiter-Kolonie," 1883-86, p. 17. 
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night use. The beds are of straw ; beds and blankets are supplied. Each 
dormitory has a watchman who walks through at night. There is a 
tell-tale clock in each room. In addition, a Brother sleeps in room 
adjoining. 

Hospital. The hospital or sick ward contains seven beda There were two 

invalida 

Meals. Meals.— Sunday. 

131 colonist*. Quantities and cost for whole number. 

Fruhsuppe (First Breakfast) — 

425 grms. Coffee, M.0'94 

It lbs. Cfcicory, 24 

6 litres Milk, 90 

5J Loaves Bread, 3*96 

Total M.604 

M.0'046 per man. 

Friihstiick (Second Breakfast) — 

8 Loaves Bread, M.5'76 

41bs. Butter, ... 240 

5 lbf. Svrias Cheese, presented to Colony. 







M.8-16 


M.0062 per man. 




Mittagessen (Dinner) — 






2 cwt. Potatoes, 





... M.6- 


80 lbs. Fish, 


... ... ... 


... 12- 


2 lbs. Lard, 


... ... ... 


•91 


2 lbs. Butter, ... 


... ... ... 


1*20 


4 lbs. Flour, ... 


... ••• ... 


•62 


2 lbs. Potato Flour, 


... ... ... 


•38 


3 lbs. Salt, 


... ... ... 


•27 


4 lbs. Mustard, ... 


... ... ... 


•80 


Spice, 


... 


•20 


4 Loaves Bread, 


... ... ... 


2-88 




M.25-26 




per man. 




Kaffee (Tea)— 






375 grms. Coffee, 


... ... ... 


... M.0-83 


1 lb. Chicory, 


... ... ... 


16 


4 litres Milk,... 


... ... ... 


•72 


$b Loaves Bread, 


... •<• ... 


3-96 

M5-67 


M.0'043 per man. 




Abendessen (Supper) — 






18 lbs. Oatmeal, 


••• ... ... 


... M.2-64 


15 litres Milk, ... 


... ... ... 


•90 


2 lbs. Salt, ... 




•18 


5 Loaves, 





3-60 



M.7'32 
M.0-056 per man. 
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Nachtessen (Supper) — 

13 lbs. Cake* M.8 90 

200 arms. Tea, 1*04 

6 litres Milk, 90 

6 lbs. Sugar, 180 

M.0'058 per man. M.7'64 

Cost of Sunday food for 131 persons, M.6009 

or M.0-46 (6d.) per man. 

m Monday.— For 131. 
Friihsuppe (First Breakfast) — 

16 lbs. Flour, M.233 

13 litres Milk, 78 

2 lbs. Salt, 18 

5£ Loaves Bread, 3 90 

M.0 055 per man. M.7 26 
Fruhstiick (Second Breakfast) — 

11 Loaves Bread, M.7 92 

61b*. Lard, 273 

2 lbs. Salt, 18 

M.0080 per man. M.1083 

Mittagessen (Dinner) — 

30 lbs. Rice, M.390 

24 litres Milk, 1*44 

69 pairs of Sausages, 5*80 

4 lbs. Sugar, 120 , 

2 lbs. Salt, 18 

Cinnamon, '10 

4 Loaves Bread, 2-8tf 

M.0118 per man. M.15 50 

Kaffee (Tea)— 

425 grms. Coffee, M.0'94 

1J lbs. Chicory, 24 

5 litres Milk, '90 

5J Loaves, 3-v 6 

M.0-46 per man. M. 604 
Abendessen (Supper) — 

2 Loaves Bread, Ml 44 

3 lbs. Lard, 137 

3 lbs. Flour, '47 

2 lbs. Farina, 38 

2 lbs. Salt 18 

2 lbs. Sugar, 60 

Caraway 10 

Bread, 360 



M.0-62 per man. M.8 14 

Total of week-day food for 131 persons, M.47'76 

or M.0'364 (4d.) per person. 

The total cost of food as above detailed per man per week is 3 mka (3/). 

Note— The German lb. = 11023 lbs. avoir. ; the German cwt, Zentner= 110*2322 lbs. 
avoir. ; 1 litre = l^eCfTO pints. 
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Store. 



Lamp* 



Industrie*, 



Cooking. Cooking is always done by professional cook ; there is generally one 

uch among colonists. 

WMhtag. Washing is done by colonists detailed for the service. 

Clothing. Shirts are lent to the colonists, if their own are insufficient Clothes 

are also sold by, the colony to the colonists. For the most part these 
clothes are bought in the ordinary way by the colony. They are not 
made at any of the other labour colonies. There is no exchange of 
produce between labour colonies. 

Clothes are stored in an attic. Here men keep their spare clothes, 
and their boxes or bags. Each man's belongings are hung upon or 
placed beneath a numbered peg. 

One man is required to attend to the lamps. Gas is not used. 

The inspector decides to what work a man is to be put. He 
endeavours to put the men to the work for which they are best fitted. 
The colonists are employed as under : tailoring ; carpentering (40) ; 
brushmaking (26) ; bottle covering ; bookbinding. It has been found 
that colonists are apt to make mistakes in bookbinding, which result some- 
times in the books being thrown upon the hands of the colony. Brush- 
making pays best 

Packing-box making is one of the principal forms of carpentering 
work. The boxes are made partly from large empties purchased in Berlin, 

Straw and fibre matting is mada Straw rope was made, but the 
making is discontinued owing to collapse of demand. A large stock has 
been left on hand. Tailors do repairing, and make some clothes. 

Superintendents. A master carpenter and a master brushmaker superintend their 
respective departments. 

Three horses are kept 

On first entering the colony a man is credited with 90 pf. per day, 
and debited with 70 pf. for food. * Whenever it can be done he is put 
upon piecework, and then, if he works well, his earnings increase. A fair 
average is a credit balance of 3 marks (3s. ) per week, after the payment of 
85 pf. per day as above. The normal wage during the early part of a 
colonist* s residence is, however, 90 pf . per day. At six days this amounts 
to M. 5 '40 per week. His maintenance alone, however, costs him 70 pf. per 
day ; at seven days this amounts to M. 4 *90. He has thus 50 pf. balance per 
week. But in addition to the cost of his maintenance there is the insur- 
ance tax of 12 pf. against sickness, and 26 pf. against old age. There is 
also cost of washing : Shirt, 10 pf. ; socks, 5 pf. ; shaving, 5 pf. ; or 58 pf. 
His weekly earnings are thus M.5'40, and his expenditure at least 
M.5 28, exclusive of hospital, washing, and sundries, which amount to- 
gether to 35 pf. , or a total of M. 5 *63 per week, leaving him in debt to 
the institution to the extent of from 8 pf . to 23 pf. per week. Unless his 
earnings rise above M. 5 *40 he is thus hopelessly involved with the 
institution. This the inspector thinks is an undesirable state of matters, 
and he is devising a means of putting an end to itf If a man has 
credit in the books he gets money to buy clothes or other needs outside. 

Wages are credited to colonists when ill. 

Note. — * Since the visit of the deputation, these amounts have been raised to 1 mk. 
and 75 pf. respectively. 

Note,— f It has now been altered. 



Carpentry. 



Shoemaking. 



'Clothing. 



-Conveyance. 
Earnings. 
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Or. 

Earnings. 


Dr. 

Maintenance. 


Insce. 


Bal. 


m. pf . 


m. pf. 


pf. 


m. pf . 


No. 75 


6-72 


4-90 


•38 


+ -44 


76 


8-54 


4-90 


•38 


+3-26 


77 


793 


4-90 


•38 


+2-65 


78 


5-29 


4-90 


•38 


+001 


79 


11-72 


490 


•38 


+6*44 


80 


614 


4-90 


•38 


+ -86 


81 


10*25 


490 


•38 


44-97 


82 


760 


4-90 


•38 


+2-32 


83 


5-58 


4-90 


•38 


+0-30 


84 


6-40 


4-90 


•38 


+002 


85 


729 


490 


•38 


+201 


86 


606 


490 


•38 


+0-78 


87 


4-95 


4-90 


•38 


+5 


8S 


9-94 


4-90 


•38 


+4-66 


89 


3-83 


4-90 


•38 


-1-35 


90 


9-26 


4-90 


•38 


+398 


91 


6-40 


490 


•38 


+112 


92 
Average, 


10-89 


4-90 


•38 


+5-61 


743 


490 


•38 


+2-54 



The cost of food, as above detailed, costs the colony 3 '007 marks (3s. ) 
per man per week. 

There is a number of loafers,* and these are dismissed if they will not 
work. All are fed alike. The men are noted individually, and if a man 
is naturally dull allowance is made, but in extreme cases dismissal 
follows persistent inattention to work, as a warning. Dismissal is only 
resorted to in extreme cases. 

The men are allowed to smoke inside only during bad weather. 

Produce destined for sale is sold to merchants in Berlin. The colony 
sometimes experiences difficulty in getting rid of the goods manufac- 
tured, and occasionally suffers loss owing to the falling-off of demand for 
its products, t The production of cheese, sugar, and milk boxes is very 
important. 

Bread is not baked in the colony ; it is bought at 12 marks J per cwt. 

Attendance at service in the colony is compulsory during the week. 
Colonists may go to church in the neighbourhood on Sunday, but must go 
to some church. Of 160 persons in the colony, colonists and officials 
together, 60 attend communion. There are a few Roman Catholics and 
Jewish colonists. § They have liberty to go out to their own places of 
worship on Sundays. Pastor Onasch believes strongly in the religious 
element. He says that "a colony without religion will not do. " 

In addition to the city colony proper, and under the same manage- 
ment, there is a small colony in the country which we did not visit. 
There the colonists are employed partly in agriculture, and are, in addition, 

* See above page. The loafers are not, however, discriminated in the statistics, and 
they are in practice confounded with men whom the colony officials fail to manage. 
+ As in the case of straw rope. See page 26. 
£Now (October) reduced to 10 marks. 
§ Of the 595 admitted 1883-86, there were 521 Evangelical, 69 Catholic, 5 Jewish. 



Cost of 
Maintenance. 

Efficiency of 
Labour. 



Recreation. 
Smoking. 

Sale of Produce. 



Purchases. 

Religious 
Influences. 



Country Colony 
in conjunction 
with City 
Colony. 
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hired to the State for forestry work, and to other employers. 
This farm is at Tegeler Forest, near Berlin. There is a telephone 
connection between city and country colony, which are five miles apart. 
LiuK't^iony. Pastor Onasch and Inspector Schlunk urged the importance of having 
* land attached to a colony, not so much for the financial result as for 
affording opportunity to men to work who have not learned trades, and 
who might engage in farm work. 

Seventeen to eighteen per cent, probably return to society, and are 
able to make their own living. * Seven to eight per cent, are regarded as 
having been reformed in a religious sense. Situations have been got for 
men outside, but relapses were frequent. Drink was alleged to be the 
chief cause of failure. 



CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE BERLIN 
LABOUR COLONY AT BERLIN. 



In the beginning of 1883 a society was formed in Berlin, the object 
of which is to offer temporary labour and shelter to unemployed men, and 
to help them in getting permanent work, by the formation of a Labour 
Colony in Berlin, and of Labour Intelligence Offices. This society decided, 
at the general meetings of 26th September and 3rd October, 1887, to 
replace the old statute of 19th April, 1886, by the following new one : 

Section 1. — The society is called "Society for the Berlin Labour 
Colony" ("Verein flir die Berliner Arbeiter-Kolonie"), and it has its 
domicile in Berlin. 

Section 2. — The principal object of the society is to employ unem- 
ployed men of any age, religion, or trade in the Labour Colony for 
adequate wages, either temporarily or, if possible, until other remuner- 
ative labour has been found for them, and so to assist them in bettering 
their condition, and to offer them the possibility of their moral 
improvement. 

Section 3. — The funds of the society are procured by (1) the income 
from the ground acquired by the society, Reineckendorfer Strasse 36a, 
with fittings of garden and arable land ; also (2) by the subscriptions of 
the members, donations by non -members (private parties, corporations, 
political or ecclesiastical societies, etc. ) ; (3) by the working income of 
the Labour Colony. 

Section 4. — Any person in possession of civil rights, male or female, 
who makes a single payment of 300 marks, or undertakes to contribute at 
least two marks every year, may be enrolled as a member of the society. 
Corporations or societies may in the same manner acquire membership. 
Any person wishing to become a member has to apply to some member of 
the society, stating his (or her) address, and the amount of his (or her) 
subscription. The committee keeps a list of the members, and collects 
the subscriptions. The subscriptions are to be paid at the latest one 
week after the 1st January, or, so far as new members entering the society 
in the course of the year are concerned, one week after the date on 'which 
the membership has been acquired, failing which the subscription will be 
collected by a messenger or by post-office reimbursement. Any member 

* Both of these figures are given with reservation by the officials. 
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'who then declines payment forfeits his membership, and his name will 
be struck out of the list of members. The membership also expires if 
notification by letter is sent to the committee before the 1st January. 
The subscription may be paid in half-yearly or quarterly instalments, 
provided each instalment amounts to at least two marks. Payments will 
"be duly receipted, and for such members as pay annual subscriptions the 
receipt granted for the last payment fallen due before a general meeting, 
-will be looked upon as a legitimation for the membership. 

Section 5. — The society is conducted and represented in all its affairs 
— including those which require special power of attorney according to 
the law — by a committee consisting of at least twelve and at most 
eighteen male members (Section 4) entitled to vote (Section 12). 

[Follow names of the present members of the committee. ] 

If in the course of the business year a vacancy occurs in the committee, 
the same is to be filled up by co-optation of a new member out of the 
members of the society on the part of the other members of the committee. 
The members co-optated are to be presented to the following general 
meeting for confirmation. At the close of each business year two 
members of the committee are to withdraw. The rotation of the retiring 
members of the committee depends on the greater seniority, and, at equal 
seniority, on draw by the president. The committee co-opt in room of 
the retiring members two new members, and present same to the follow- 
ing general meeting for confirmation. The retiring members are eligible 
for re-election. In case the confirmation of a co-opted member is declined 
the general meeting may elect another member. As soon as the committee 
is reconstituted and the co-opted members have been confirmed by the 
general meeting, the committee elect from among themselves (1) a 
president, (2) a secretary, (3) a treasurer, and substitutes for each of 
same. 

Section 6. — Documents relating to any property transactions are to be 
signed by the president and the secretary, or their substitutes. For the 
legitimation of these members of the committee a certificate will be 
granted by the Royal President of the Police in Berlin, to whom, for 
this purpose, the result of any elections is to be intimated. 

Section 7. — The president, or his substitute, conducts the business of 
the committee, and presides over the general meetings. 

Section 8. — The ordinary meetings of the committee take place on 
every second Monday in the month. Extraordinary meetings take place 
when they are rendered necessary by the position of affairs, especially if 
they are proposed by two members of the committee. Invitations for 
such extraordinary meetings are to be sent to the members of the 
committee, with an agenda of the business, at least three days before the 
meetings. The agenda of the business for discussion at the ordinary 
meetings is also to be submitted to the members of the committee before- 
hand. Six members of the committee are a quorum. The president is 
allowed to put matters to vote by circular to the committee/ Decisions 
are arrived at by majority ; in cases of equality of votes the president has 
a casting vote. The secretary has to take minute of the proceedings, 
which minute is to be signed by himself and the president, and to be put 
up with the other documents of the society. 

Section 9. — The treasurer keeps the funds of the society. He has to 
submit to each ordinary meeting of the committee a statement showing 
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the position of the funds, which statement is to be put up with the 
archives. Any expenditure expressly specified in the estimate is to be 
met by the treasurer on the basis of the estimate, whilst for any 
expenditure not specified in the estimate he requires an order by the 
president. The committee has to revise the books' and funds at least 
twice a year. 

Section 10. — The committee supervises the Labour Colony, stipulates 
the regulations for same, appoints and dismisses officials, decides in cases of 
dispute, and looks after the general interests of the society and its objects, 
especially its financial position. The committee has to manage the colony 
on industrial and agricultural principles, at the same time to bear in 
mind that the object of the society is not to attain large revenues but to 
employ workmen, in order to rid them from their misery. The inner 
management of the colony is to be done by the committee on the basis of 
regulations stipulated by them. Alterations of these regulations and 
new regulations are to be submitted to the general meeting for 
confirmation. 

Section 11. — The functions of the committee are, as a rule, honorary. 

Section 12. — The exclusive power of the general meeting, at which 
every male member of age present has one vote, includes : (a) The 
confirmation of the members of the committee (Section 5) ; (b) the 
making up of the estimates for the following year ; (c) the discharge of 
the account made out by the treasurer for the past year ; (d) the adoption 
of the annual report, to be made in duplicate to the Royal President of 
the Police in Berlin ; (e) the decision as to alterations of the managing 
regulations (Section 10) ; (/) any change of the constitution ; (g) the 
dissolution of the society. The general meeting is to be convoked by the 
president of the society, and the ordinary general meetings take place 
once a year, extraordinary meetings at any time they are desired by the 
Royal President of Police in Berlin or at least five members of the 
committee, or one-eighth of the members of the society, numbering, 
however, not less than twenty-five, put a written motion to this effect 
forward to the president. The convocation of the general meeting is to 
be intimated by a notice in three Berlin papers, viz., the "Reichsbote," 
the " Vossische Zeitung, " and the " Deutsche Tageblatt, " and in case the 
intimation should not be possible in one of these papers it is to be given 
through "Die Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung," "Die Post," and 
"Die Staatsbiirger Zeitung." The general meeting, which has full 
power no matter how many members are present, decide by majority. 
At equality of votes the president has a casting vote. Only if the 
dissolution of the society is put to vote are two-thirds of the votes 
required. The matter for decision at the meetings should be expressly 
stated in the public notices. The members should prove their member- 
ship at the general meeting by producing the receipt for their subscription 
(Section 4). Corporations and societies have one vote each. The 
committee form the Bureau at the meeting, and the president presides 
over the latter. v The secretary has to take minutes, which should be 
signed by himself, the president, and three other members of the society. 

Section 13. — Alterations of the statute relating to the place, the 

object, and the exterior representation of the society, as also decisions as 

to the dissolution of the society, require approval by the Government. 

Any other alterations of the statute are dependent on the approval of the 

. Chief President of the Province of Brandenburg. 
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NOTES UPON THE LABOUR COLONY AT FRIEDRICHSWILLE, 
NEAR REPPEN, PROVINCE OF BRANDENBURG, PRUSSIA. 

Visited 13th August, 1892. 



The Arbeiter-Kolonie at Friedrichswille, near Reppen, was estab- E8tabliBhmeD t 
lished in November, 1883, by the Brandenburg Provincial Society for of Colony. 
the Suppression of Vagrancy.* This society consists of 28 district 
branches, of which four are in towns, as in Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
Brandenburg, etc., and 24 are in country districts. The society publishes 
a periodical, " Die Arbeiter-Kolonie, " which gives the statistics and news 
of all of the German labour colonies. The president of the society is 
Count von Zieten Schwerin, who has for many years been an enthusiast 
for the system. 

The headquarters of the society are in Berlin, but the colony is Administration, 
managed by a committee consisting of Pastor Proeller of Reppen and two 
other gentlemen belonging to the same town. Pastor Proeller acts as 
clerical inspector, and pays frequent visits to the colony, which is about 
three miles distant from his house. The Hausvater, or lay inspector, is 
the responsible manager of the colony. Accounts are sent to Reppen 
from the colony once a month. There is no Governmental control or 
inspection. The parent society in Berlin exercises a general control. 

The inspector receives 1200 marks (^£60) per annum, with house and Management 
board for himself and family. His assistant, who superintends the 
outdoor operations, has 240 marks (£12) per annum and board. Four 
brothers, who have been trained at the Raurhaus at Hamburg, also aid 
in supervision. These six men form the whole of the supervisory staff. 

The colony at Friedrichswille belongs to the society in Berlin above Finance, 
named. The first cost of the farm was partly defrayed out of the funds 
of the society, and the remainder was borrowed on mortgage. In 
addition to the original grant the parent society gives an annual subven- 
tion to the colony. This subvention varies with the apparent net annual 
deficiency of the colony. 

Financial Statement. 

April, 1889. April, 1890. 

M.102,000 Cost Price of the Estate of Friedrichswille, ... M. 102 000 

5,256 Additional Land Purchased, 5,574 

80,025 Insured Value of the Buildings, 80,025 

24,744 Value of Crops, Implements, etc., 23,831 

11,685 Value of Live Stock, 13,479 

47,086 Cash and Invested Funds, 23,000 

Repaid Mortgage over Friedrichswille, ... 30,000 

M.270 796 M.277.909 

* Der Brandenburgisohe Provinzi&l-Verein zur Bekampfung des Vagabundenthums. 
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The debt of the colony was : 

In 1884, 112,000 marks. 
Repaid up till 1890, 45,000 „ 

Leaving 67,000 „ (*£3,350) 
borrowed on mortgage free of interest. 

The amount invested in the colony by the society up till April, 1890, 
is thus 

277,909 marks. 
Borrowed on mortgage, 67,000 „ 



344,909 „ 
The total invested capital is thus XI 7, 250. 

Abstract of Balance Shbst of the Brandenburg Provincial Society fob 
thb Suppression of Vagrancy, 1889-90.* 
Income — 

Balance brought forward, M.646 

Subscriptions — House-to- House Collection, ... 15,600 

Donations, 8,050 

Yearly Subscriptions, 15,550 

Interest on Invested Funds, ... 1,226 

M.41,072 
Expenditure — 

Expenses of Management, etc., M. 1,141 

Interest, 918 

Subvention to Colony, 23,160 

Supplementing and Maintaining Stock and Procur- 
ing Raw Materials, 2,613 

Miscellaneous Expenses, 319 

M.28,151 
Balance, 12,921 



M.41,072 

... M.6,« 
7, 
Private Subscriptions and Subscriptions from Societies, ... 2,050 



The item " Yearly Subscriptions " consists of 

Public Grants from the Provincial Diet, M.6,000 

„ „ District Communal Diet, 7,500 



Balance Sheet of the Colony, 1889-90. 
Income — 

Subvention from the Society, M.23,160 

From Agriculture and Industry— value, 18,403 

Sales, 656 

Miscellaneous, ... 515 



M.16,650 



M.42,734 



Expenditure — 

For Maintenance of Colonists — value, M. 18,578 

Salaries, 5,680 

Wages to Non-Colonists, 32 

Fuel— value, 1,528 



bundenthums," 1889-90, pp. 14, 



rgisoh 
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Expenses of Maintenance of Stock — 

Domestic, M.1,472 

Agricultural, 1,102 

Industrial, 32 

Kaw Material, 479 

Repairs to Buildings, 446 

Cattle and Fodder, 7,175 

Wages to Colonists, 2,285 

Clothing of Oolonistp, 913 

Rates and Taxes, 1,049 

Miscellaneous, 1,963 

M.42.734 

The subvention of the colony is thus about £1200 per annum in cash 
and £130 in materials. No rent or interest is charged against the 
colony. 

The society originally purchased, in 1883, for the use of the colony, Area and Cost 
192 hectares for 102,000 marks, a cost of 531 marks per hectare. of **• Fftrm - 
In 1890 a further purchase was made of 3^ hectares for 4000 marks, or 
M. 1,143 per hectare. In 1890 the colony leased, for a period of forty 
years, 17 hectares (42 acres), partly in meadow and partly in moorland, 
for 12 marks (12s) per acra The total area of the farm is 137*50 
hectares of "high" land; 75-00 hectares of low land; total, 212 50 
hectares. 

The value of the farm produce has gradually increased as the land 
has been brought into cultivation : 1884-5, 8822 marks ; 1885-6, 8855 
marks; 1886-7, 8838 marks; 1887-8, 9703 marks; 1888-1889, 16,863 
marks; 1889-90, 18,403 marks. 

No contract or obligation is entered into, except that each colonist Regulation of 
must remain at least three daya The following schedule is filled in by Adlnlail0,l • 
the inspector on the admission of a colonist : 

No. Labour Colony, Friedrichswilk. 

on the 



The admitted at this Colony to day, having 

been told that he is bound to tell the truth, failing which he has to expect a 
disciplinary penalty, has been questioned as to his personal oondition, his origin, 
and has replied to the following enquiries as under : 

(1) Name? 

(2) Born when and where ? 

(3) Name of his father ? Domicile of father, or if father dead, when ? If 

his father has property or has left any, or if the person admitted 
into the Colony was barn illegitimately ? 

(4) Has he been put under the supervision of any Court ? If so, who is his 

curator bonus (or tutor, vormund) P 

(5) Is the mother alive? In what condition is she living? Has she 

property, or if dead, did she leave any property ? 

(6) Where were you at school ? Where, when, and in what confession have 

you been confirmed ? 

(7) Did you learn a trade ? Where, with whom, and in what year ? 

(8) Have you brothers and sisters ? How are they living ? Have they 

property to be able to support you ? Have you applied to them for 
assistance, and with what success ? 

(9) Are you married? Where? Where is your wife living? Or, were 

you married ? 

D 
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Number of 
Colonists. 



Colonists of 
1889-90. 



Character of 
Colonists. 



(10) Have you childrea ? Names of same, where and in what condition are 

they living ? Have they ground property or «*y other property to 
be able to support you ? 

(11) Have you property, or do you expect to get any by inheritance t 

(12) How have you earned your livelihood hitherto ? 

(13) Did you, or any of those you have to care for, receive any charitable 

relief from any official institution 1 

(14) Have you ever, and how often, been detained in a Prison Labour 

Colony (corrections-anatalt) ; also, have you ever, how often, why, 
in what manner, by what authority, been sentenced to imprisonment? 

(15) Do you think you are healthy and able to work P 

(16) Have you been in military service ? In what years ? In what regiment I 
Do you get any military pension ? 

(17) Have you or had you any domicile, and where ? At what places have 

you been staying sinoe ? 
Description : 

Invalids are not admitted. When colonists become invalided they 
are sent to the State hospital, where they are supported partly by the 
colony and partly by the Poor Law authorites. All others* who present 
themselves are received, provided they undertake to conform to the rules, t 

The normal number of colonists in summer is 110, and in winter is 200. 

The average number admitted into the colony per month was 35, 
and the number discharged 34. The largest number of admissions was 
in November, 1889, when 81 were admitted, and the largest number of 
discharges was in April, when 56 were discharged. The number of men 
who have passed through the colony since its foundation is 4500. J The 
average annual number is about 700. 

Most of the colonists are natives of Northern and Eastern Germany, 
but there are a few South Germans and foreigners. § 

The bulk of the men are in the prime of life. There are very few 
aged. The following are the ages of the colonists of 1889-90 : 



Under 20 years, 
20 to 30 
30 to 40 
40 to 50 
50 to 60 
Over 60 



15 
88 
119 
108 
69 
26 



425 



Colonists of 
1889-90. 



Most of the colonists are single men. The proportion of two-thirds is 



» Excepting inebriates and persons suffering from inf eotious diseases, or arriving 
from " infected districts." 

f q.v. page 39. 

X For frequency of readmissions see infra, page 35. 

§ The birthplaces of the 425 men admitted to the colony at Friedriohswille during 
1889-90 were as follows : 



Berlin, 

Brandenburg, - 
Hanover, - 
Hessen, 
Posen, 

Pommerania, - 
Prussia, East, - 
Da, West, - 
Rhineland, 
Saxony, Province, 



46 

187 

2 

3 

15 

20 

9 

9 

3 

18 



Garry forward, - 312 



Brought forward, 



Silesia. 
Westphalia, 
Wurtemburg, 
Bavaria, - 
Hamburg, - 
Saxony, Kingdom, 
Thuringia, State, 
Foreign, - 
Unknown, - 



312 
87 
1 

3 
1 

16 
1 
1 
3 

425 
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about an average of the men who have been married, from one-sixth to 
one-fourth have been separated or divorced, about one-third are widowers, 
and probably some of the remaining half have deserted their wives. * 
A considerable number of the men have been in prison, probably from one- 
fourth to one-half of them. The colonists have belonged to many different 
trades and prof essions. f 

Colonists are not sent out from the city colony at Berlin ; they arrive Canse of Resort 
of their own free will. Drunkenness is alleged by the inspector and by to Colony * 
Pastor Proeller to be the chief cause. The principal drink is said to be 
gin. Pastor Proeller thinks that 90 per cent, of the men fall from 
the ranks through drinking, while a large proportion are discharged 
prisoners. Many of the men go direct to the colony on being discharged 
from prison, but the majority are " unemployed. " 

The general conduct is reported as good, and no difficulty is conduct in the 
experienced in getting the men to work. When men are troublesome or Colony - 
lazy they are set to do some disagreeable household drudgery, such as 
peeling potatoes. 

In 1891 two men were discharged for misconduct. to i S®l. 8El, 

The physical condition of the men was unquestionably good. There PnysIaiie of 
seemed, however, to be a lack of mental stimulus. Although none of the Men. 
the men were obviously imbecile, their vacant and listless aspect was in 
strange contrast to their vigorous healthiness. 

The colonists remain on an average three to four months. None p «*iod of 
remain longer than a year. Residence. 

Fifty per cent, of the colonists return after having been away three E^^^f of 
or four montha • 

The farm buildings are arranged in the form of a large hollow square, Buildings. 
with a duck pond in the centre. The manager's house, with the 
dormitories, recreation and dining rooms, and kitchen occupy a two-storied 
building on the west side, while the farm buildings and workshops 
occupy the other three sides. The stairs and corridors were very ample, 
and were laid with gaily coloured coarse matting woven in the colony, 
which helped to make the place comfortable and attractive. 

The dormitories are rather smaller than in some of the other colonies, Dormitories 
but are otherwise arranged in the same way. § Each dormitory contains 
27 beds. The ventilation is not particularly good. On the ground flat, 
the floors are of brick. 

The lavatories adjoin the dormitories. The basins are of enamelled Lavatories. 
iron, with a lip cast on for holding soap. 

There is a small sick ward with three beds. Only sudden illness, Hospital. 
accident, and mild cases are treated in the ward. There is an hospital 
in the neighbourhood to which serious cases are sent at the joint cost of 
the colony, the district, and the State. 

The normal death-rate is two per annum, but this year there have Death-rate. 
been four. There is a small cemetery attached to the colony. 

•Single Men, 289 

Men who had been Married, 136 

425 

Widowers, 45 

Separated or Divorced, - 20 

Men whose Wires were Alive, - - - 71 

— 136 

f The list given infra, page 50 is fairly representative of any of the German colonies. 

§ See description of the dormitories at Rickling, page 51. 
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Time Table. 



Recreation. 



Industries. 



Painting. 
Shoemaking. 

Bookbinding. 
Tailoring. 



Household 

Work. 

Cooking. 



Agriculture. 



Description of 
Land. 



Summer : Rising bell, 4.35 a.m. ; breakfast, 5 a.m. ; work begins, r> 
a.m. ; second breakfast, 12 noon; work from 1 to 7 p.m. The men 
take lunch with them to the fields. 

There are four meals per day — first and second breakfast, dinner, 
supper. The meals are substantial. * Lard is used instead of butter. 
The bread is made from rye. Beer is supplied only on feast dayat 
The assistants on the colony staff have their meals in the common dining- 
room, but at a separate table. 

There are two large recreation-rooms on the ground floor. It is fitted 
with four long tables. There is a small library, not wholly but largely 
consisting of religious books. The maintenance of the library costs £5 
annually. The floor of the room is covered with sand. A. lavatory 
adjoins the recreation-rooma 

Almost all of the men are employed in the fields, in the market 
garden, or in the farmyard. The following industries are carried on in 
the colony : Lithographing (on a small scale), 1 man ; straw-mat making, 
2 or 3 men ; matting weaving, 1 man ; joiner work, 2 or 3 men ; shoe- 
making, 2 men ; bookbinding, 1 man ; tailoring (repairing), 2 men. 
Two or three colonists are usually employed in the counting-house, under 
the care of a bookkeeper. The products of none of these industries are 
sold in the external market. 

The ceilings were recently painted by the colonists. 

Two shoemakers make for colonists. Shoes cost the colonists 67 pf. per 
pair.J No shoes are sold in the external market. 

One bookbinder binds and repairs books for library. 

Two colonists keep the clothes of all the colonists, the household linen, 
blankets, etc. , in repair. Clothes are stored in loft with colonists' boxes. 
Colonists purchase clothing from colony store. Trousers cost 3 m. 
50 pf. ; coat, 4 m. 95 pf. 

A large and well-fitted kitchen occupies the space between the recrea- 
tion and dining rooms, and here all the boiling is done by steam, conveyed 
from a boiler at the opposite side of the courtyard. The other household 
work is all that is necessary for the good order and keeping up of the 
establishment. 

A great portion of the estate is poor, sandy land, which in the <lry 
climate of Eastern Germany gives very little return for labour bestowed 
upon it. Near the farm buildings, however, there is some better land, 
which is devoted to the cultivation of vegetables, fruit, and hopa A 
large portion of the more recently purchased part of the farm is marsh 
land, which scarcely admits of being drained, excepting at enormous cost. 
The colony has nevertheless begun to reclaim it. The method adopted 
has been to drain it, not by lowering the water level, but by raising the 
land above the surface of the water. The preliminary work consisted of 
drying the marsh as far as practicable by means of open ditches, similar 
to but rather larger than our ordinary sheep drains. These were made 
in the direction of the greatest fall, at distances from fifteen to twenty 
yards apart. When the deputation visited the marsh the water stood in 
the drains, about one foot under the surface. At the side of the marsh 
there happen to be sandhills of considerable height, and from these to 
the marsh a light tramway has been laid, on which run side-tipping 



* Similar to those at Berlin, of which full particulars are given, tupra page 24. 

f For these see Regulations, page 43. 

X Of similar type to those at Bidding. See tn/ra,page 5?. 
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waggons which convey the sand from the hill to any desired part of the 
marsh. By the tramway the sand was deposited on the surface of the part 
to be raised, to the depth of from 1£ to 2 feet, after which the men 
regularly trenched the whole surface over in the following manner : 

A trench about 2 feet wide and 12 to 14 inches deep is dug across the Manner of 
apace to be raised, and as soon as this has been cleared out a certain Procedlire - 
number of men start at one end and put in sufficient sand from the 
surface to fill up the trench from 1 to ljf feet deep. Another set of 
men then dig up the turf where it has been cleared of the sand which was 
put in the bottom of the trench. The turf is dug to the depth of from 
9 to 10 inches, each spadeful as dug being thrown in an inverted position 
on the sand in the trench. When this set of men have proceeded a few 
yards another set strip off a little piece more sand, and throw it on to 
the top of the recently dug turf. The quantity so thrown over the turf 
may range from 3 to 6 inches, and as soon as this third set of men have 
proceeded a few yards a fourth set may be started, whose duty will be to 
dig up 6 inches or so of the subsoil and throw it on the top of the sand 
being thrown across by the third set of men. The fourth set of men thus 
finish a trench similar to that which the first set began ( to fill, in which 
manner the land is systematically gone over, the soil being not only 
trenched but raised during the operation from 1J to 2 feet above its 
former level The system followed appeared to be fairly satisfactory, as 
the crops on the newly reclaimed land, even the first year, were very 
good. In the system followed the most is, however, not made of the 
tramway, while the work of rehandling the sand is an extra and un- 
necessary expense which might very easily have been avoided. 

This might have been accomplished by laying the line of tramways suggested 
along the top of the last-filled trench, from which position the sand could [[[JJJJII^f 
have been emptied, without any handling at all, by side-tipping waggons, Procedure, 
right into the bottom of the trench or on to the top of the turfs as soon 
as they have been thrown over. Whenever each breadth was com- 
pleted it would be necessary to move forward the whole length of the 
tramway the breadth of the turf which had recently been turned over, 
when the work would begin anew. The first crop grown on the newly 
reclaimed land was usually oats, the second was rape, after which any 
of the ordinary farm crops it might be desired to grow. By this system 
the open channels seem capable of carrying off the superfluous moisture 
in a wet year, while in a dry one as usual in Eastern Germany the 
roots of the plants and the capillary attraction of the soil take up enough 
moisture to keep the crops growing through the driest of seasons. This 
is the effect in Holland, where the fields are divided by canals, and 
there, in a very dry season, the water is occasionally run into the canals 
instead of being pumped out of them. The leased land is very wet, and 
is only used for hay crops. 

Pastor Proeller is of opinion that the newly improved land is now 
worth 650 to 800 marks per hectare (.£13 to £16 per acre), whereas it 
cost only 300 marks per hectare (£6 per acre), but the land has been let 
for 40 years at a yearly rent of 12 marks per hectare. But it is very 
questionable even if this price were obtained for the land whether or not 
it would be sufficient to recompense the colony for the labour expended 
upon the land. This valuation may, however, be underestimated, as Pastor 
Proeller says that land equal in value to the reclaimed land of the colony 
lias been sold in the neighbourhood recently at 1050 marks per hectare 
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Utilisation of 
the Land. 



(,£21 per acre). If, however, the land of the colony could be sold at 
that price it appears to us that it would be high. 
The land was utilised as follows in 1889-90 : * 



1. Oats, 

2. Winter Corn, ... 

3. Lupin Seed, ... 

4. Lupin for Manure, 

5. Meadow Hay, 

6. Hops, ... • ... 

7. Willows, 

8. Tobacco, 

9. Potatoes, 

10. Turnips, 

11. Red Beet, 

12. Maize, ... ... 

13. Cabbage, 

14. Beans, 

15. Caraway Seed, 

16. Vegetables, ... 

17. Fallow, 

18. Forest, 



Appearance of 
the Crops. 



Lire Stoek. 



Cost of 
Maintenance. 

Earnings. 



Purchases. 



High" 


"Low" 




Land. 


Land. 


Total. 


— 


26- 


26- 


85- 


11-50 


46-50 


5- 





5- 


48* 


— 


48- 





15- 


15- 


— 


1-50 


1-50 


— 


1-50 


1-50 


— 


038 


038 


10- 


9-75 


1975 


— 


0-25 


0-25 





2-25 


2-25 


— 


1-87 


1-87 


— 


1- 


r 


— 


075 


0-75 


— 


0-25 


0-25 


— 


3- 


3- 


19- 


— 


19- 


2050 


— 


20-50 



Hectares, 



13750 



75- 



212-50 



These figures vary from year to year. The area of land under market- 
garden culture has been considerably increased during the past two yeaxs. 

The hops looked particularly well. They were almost free from 
weeds, and were cropped between the rows with French beans. The 
inspector reported that the colony vegetables were generally the first in 
the Beppen market, and secured the best prices. 

The farm is managed chiefly as a dairy farm. The live stock consists 
of 50 Dutch cows, 1 Oldenburg bull, and 8 calves. These are stall-fed. 
In addition to green fodder from the produce of the farm, feeding meal is 
purchased for their consumption. In addition there are 8 work-horses, 
4 young horses, 14 breeding sows, 2 boars, 62 young pigs, 100 hens. The 
pigs are fed on bran and refuse from the farm, and on purchased feeding 
meal. Some bacon is sold, as more is generally reared than can be con- 
sumed on the farm. 

The cost to the colony of food per man per day is 51 pf., or about 
sixpence. 

In addition to subsistence wages in food and shelter an allowance is 
made to the colonists. The amount of this allowance is determined by 
the inspector, in accordance with his opinion of the efficiency of the 
labour of the colonist in question. The amount of allowance is from 
20 pf. to 30 pf. per day (from 2±cL to 4d. ). The average in 1889-90 was 
23^ pf. This balance above subsistence is expended by the colonist in 
clothes, etc.f 

The bread used in the colony is not baked there ; it is bought by 
contract. So also are the butcher meat and most of the victuals. In 
1889-90 the total value of the food consumed on the colony was 21, 735 

* "Berioht des Brandenburgischen Frovinzialvereins zur Bekampfung des Vaga- 
bundenthums," 1889-90, page 

f See details regarding Riokling Colony, page 48. 
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marks. Of this food of the value of 4213 marks was taken from the 
produce of the farm; the remaining 17,522 marks were paid to con- 
tractors for supplies* 

The sales of farm produce in 1889-90 amounted to about 14,200 marks, s^««- 
or .£710. The bulk of this produce consisted of grain ; vegetables formed 
a fair proportion, The Friedrichswille vegetables were said to be noted 
in the market. 

The following were the religious persuasions of the colonists passing ReUgiou Belief, 
through the colony in 1889-90 : Protestant Evangelical, 374 ; Catholic, JgwwT 
51 ; total, 425. 

The chancel of the chapel is an extension of the dining-hall, the hall Religions 
itself forming the auditorium. Services of a quarter of an hour are held s® 1 ^ 061 - 
morning and evening. Attendance at all services is compulsory. 
Catholic colonists must attend during the week with others, but the 
pastor avoids polemics. On Sundays Catholics may go out of the colony 
to chapel. 

Pastor Proeller says that, so far as "the outer man is concerned, the Results, 
improvement after a few months 1 stay in the colony is very marked ; but, 
so far as the inner man is concerned, there are a few benefited, but it is 
impossible to say how many. " * He declined to hazard a guess at the 
percentage of men reclaimed permanently. The pastor comes into 
personal contact with each man, while the overseer and his wife and the 
Brothers influence the colonists as muoh as possible, and "with God's 
help they hope it all does good. " The pastor and inspector do not think 
that a colony in Germany would work without the adoption of these 
methods. 



REGULATIONS FOR THE FRIEDRICHSWILLE 
LABOUR COLONY. 



I. — Admittance of the Colonists, 
article I. 
The Friedrichswille Labour Colony was founded in 1883 (13th 
November) by the Brandenburg Provincial Society for the Suppression 
of Vagrancy, as an institution of Christian charity, with a view to give 
work and subsistence temporarily to unemployed but able-bodied and 
labour-seeking men. 

article il 
Any unemployed, able-bodied, and labour-seeking man, of any trade 
or religion, shall be admitted into the colony, so far as there is room. 
Preference shall, however, be given to persons who, by birth or settle- 
ment, belong to the Province of Brandenburg or to the city of Berlin. 

article in. 
No inebriate persons, nor any persons having infectious diseases, or 
coming from places where any dangerous epidemics (such as cholera, 
smallpox, petechial fever, dysentery, eta ) are prevailing, may be admitted. 
Nor shall anyone who has been dismissed from the colonies on account of 
misbehaviour be readmitted (List A). 

* Pastor Proeller has sinoe stated in a note that "a small but not insignificant number 
have been improved as far as the inner man is concerned." 
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ARTICLE IV. 

The admittance, about which the inspector has to decide, takes place, 
in winter (from 1st October to 31st March), from 8 o'clock a.m. to 7 
o'clock p.m. ; in summer (from 1st April to 30th September), from 7 
am. to 8 a. m. 

abticle y. 

(a) Every person admitted has to submit to a thorough inspection of 
his body and of his clothes and other articles. Any spirits found about 
him shall be at once destroyed ; any money he has brought with him shall be 
handed to the inspector, who will keep it for him ; and any instruments 
or other articles that might endanger the safety or order of the colony 
shall be taken from him, and kept or destroyed. The inspection shall be 
done in such a way as not to injure the sense of shame, and shall extend 
to his whole body and all his clothea 

(b) Thereupon the newly admitted colonist is to be submitted to a 
thorough wash. For this purpose he is to take a bath, and any clothes 
brought with him that are capable of further use are to be disinfected. 

(c) The general conditions and regulations as to the conduct of the 
colonists shall then be read and explained to him, and a copy of the 
former be signed by him, and he will then receive from the inspector the 
clothes, etc. , he may require. He shall sign a receipt for these articles, 
by which he engages to fulfil the conditions as to the loan of the same. 

II. — Conduct of the Colonists. 

k . ARTICLE VL 

]. — The colonists have to follow the orders given them by the officiala 

2. — No colonist may do anything — either by action, words, or gesture 
— that is prohibited by law, or that is opposed to decency and morality. 

3. — It is prohibited to damage or soil any movables or immovables 
of the colony, including the implements and clothes with which the 
colonists have been entrusted. For any damage done the offender will 
be held liable. It is therefore also prohibited to soil, scribble on, and 
besmear the windows, doors, tables, forms, chairs, stoves, walls, eta , and 
to put nails into the walls, also to cut any articles, more especially 
tobacco, on tables, forms, chairs, or on the window boards, to spit, to 
clean tobacco pipes, and so on in the rooms and passages, and to do any 
work in the rooms by which the latter might be soiled. In case any 
implements with which the colonists have been entrusted should get 
damaged, they are to be returned to the inspector, whether they are of 
value or not, 

4. — It is strictly prohibited to introduce or to consume brandy or any 
other spirits. Tobacco smoking is only allowable during the leisure 
hours in the day, but not in the dormitories nor in the dining-room, 
kitchen, stables, barns, or in their vicinity. The playing of cards is 
prohibited. The keeping of dogs, cats, and other animals is prohibited. 

5. — (a) Any letters, parcels, eta, sent to the colonists shall be 
opened by the latter in the presence of the inspector, so that he may get 
a knowledge of the contents of the parcel. (b) Any money received by a 
colonist shall be handed to the inspector, and will be credited to him. 
(c) As for any other articles, the Local Committee shall decide whether 
they are to remain in possession of the colonist or to be kept for him until 
he leaves the colony 
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6. — The lamps in the passages and in the rooms must not be taken 
from their places, nor may tobacco pipes, cigars, paper, eta, be lighted at 
them, 

7. — Physical needs may only be satisfied at the places arranged for 
the purpose, the discharging of vessels of any kind, including tobacco 
pipes, from windows or any other places not destined for the purpose is 
prohibited. 

8. — No person is allowed to enter the kitchen and the washing-house 
except those employed there. 

9. — No colonist may leave his place of work without previous 
authorisation by the overseer. No colonist may go beyond the limits of 
the colony without special permission from the inspector. 

10. — The colonists have to do any work that is given them during the 
working hours of the week-daya They have also to undertake on Sundays 
and holidays any kitchen and domestic work that may be absolutely 
necessary. 

11. — The signal for rising in the morning will be given in 
summer at 4.45 a.m. (with the exception of Sundays and holidays, when 
it will be given at 5.45 a.m.), and in winter at 5.45 a. m. on week-days 
and Sundays alike. 

12. — Thereupon every colonist has to wash himself, and to make his 
bed, after which breakfast will be taken. 

13. — For each room the inspector will every day name a man as 
" calef actor. " The man who holds this employment has to sweep the 
room, to remove the dust from tables, chairs, doors, windows, stoves, 
bedsteads, etc. ; to clean the lavatories and water cans, to empty and to 
nil the spitoons, to fetch fuel in winter, to put on and keep up the fire, 
to clean the lamps in the bedroom and in the passage, and to fill them 
with oil. 

14. — During the work in the forenoon half an hour's rest will be 
granted. 

15. — Dinner is taken at 12 noon. No loud talk is allowed in the 
dining-rooms, and every colonist has to appear for dinner punctually, 
failing which he will be excluded from dinner. 

16. — At 1 o'clock work shall be resumed, and shall be continued till 
the evening with an interval of half an hour. 

17. — At 7 o'clock supper, to which the same stipulations apply as to 
dinner. 

18. — The signal for going to bed shall be given by the bell, and ten 
minutes after this signal no light is any longer allowable in the sitting- 
rooms nor bedrooms. 

19. — The colonist has to undress to the shirt, and to deposit his clothes 
at the place assigned to him for the purpose. The occupying of one and 
the same bed by more than one person is strictly prohibited. During the 
sleeping-time the colonists have to refrain from any noise or conversation. 

20. — For any contravention of the foregoing regulations a penalty 
shall be imposed by the inspector. 

article vn. 

The inspector is obliged to see that the foregoing regulations (Article 
vi ) are duly respected, and to impose penalties for any contravention. 
He is authorised to impose the following disciplinary penalties : 

1. — A remonstrance. 
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2. — Stopping allowance for labour, entirely or partially, for a certain 
number of days, and withdrawal of rewards previously given. 

3. — Withdrawal of the permission to smoke tobacco. 

4. — Dismissal from the colony, whereby the amount to the colonist's 
credit for allowances for work will be forfeited. This penalty, however, 
shall only be put into force after the clerical inspector* has consented to 
it. Should it, in an exceptional case, be impossible to obtain this consent 
in time, notice is to be given to the clerical inspector of the dismissal and 
its cause. 

III. — Treatment of the Colonists. 

ABTICLE Vm 

The inspector fixes the room in which the new colonist shall stay 
during the time he is in the colony. 

ABTICLE IX. 

The colonist shall receive food equally in quality and quantity in 
accordance with the dietary of the colony. With regard to clothing, 
washing, and bedsteads, the provisions of the respective standing and 
special orders shall be followed. Sick colonists shall be treated tinder 
medical charge in the sick ward of the colony, or, if the colony physician 
so decides, in an hospital. 

ARTICLE X. 

Visits by relations of the colonists shall only exceptionally be 
allowed by the inspector, and as a rule only on Sundays and holidays, in 
presence of an official. 

ARTICLE XL 

The inspector shall see that the colonists wash their hands and faces 
and comb their hair every morning on rising from bed. Every Saturday 
night a thorough washing of the whole body shall take place. Besides, the 
colonists shall bathe in summer, as a rule, once a fortnight, and in winter in 
warm water once every four weeks. Every Saturday clean body linen and 
a towel shall be handed to each colonist. The bed linen shall be changed 
every four weeks ; the straw beds every four months, when they will also 
be refilled. The blankets shall be cleaned every fortnight by beating and 
disinfection. Tf desired, colonists can be shaved, but not more than twice 
a week in presence of an official, and at the expense of the colonist. The 
hair shall be cut as required. 

article xn. 

The colonists shall work constantly, excepting the above-named 
interruptions for food and rest. The hours of work shall be fixed by the 
local committee. The inspector fixes the kind of employment for each 
colonist, and also the minimum amount of work which each colonist has 
to do. 

ARTICLE Xm. 

No allowance, apart from food and lodgings, will be granted for the 
first fortnight; after this period the allowances will be fixed by the 
committee. The inspector shall keep a labour account book, showing the 
number of working days of each colonist and the allowance credited him 
for his work. 

* At present, Pastor Proeller, of Reppen. 
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IV. — Moral-Religious Care, 
article XIV. 

The moral-religious care, which is intended to give the colonists 
steadiness for their life on leaving the colony, shall be exercised by the 
clerical inspector and the domestic inspector (Hausvater) by means of 
divine service and religious exhortations. With a view to this : 

1. — Prayers will be said in the morning before the common breakfast 
in the dining-room by the inspector, and in the evening by the assistants 
(brothers) in the working rooms, in accordance with the orders of the 
clerical inspector. 

2. — Every common repast shall be introduced and closed by prayers. 

3. — The clerical inspector will, at least once a week, give a Bible 
lesson to the Protestant colonists in the dining-room. At their desire 
colonists will receive religious and elementary instruction by the 
"brothers," in conformity with the clerical inspector's orders. 

4. — On Sundays divine service will be held for the Protestant 
colonists. As for Catholic colonists, the committee will see that 
religious care will be taken of them from time to time likewise. Colonists 
of the Jewish religion shall be allowed to observe their Sabbath, whilst 
they shall be employed by preference for any unavoidable domestic work 
on the Christian Sundays. 

5. — Admittance to the holy communion and the decision as to whether 
the same shall be celebrated in the labour colony or in the church in 
fteppen depends on the clerical inspector. The taking part in the holy 
communion is not compulsory. 

6. — Each colonist has to take part in the singing lessons, which will 
be held in winter every day, in summer at least three times a week during 
the hours of leisure. Anyone unable to sing shall be employed during 
the singing lessons with domestic and industrial work. 

The following are the holidays which shall be celebrated in the colony 
by the colonists of both the Protestant and the Catholic religions : 
Christmas, New Year, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension Day, Whitsunday, 
Repentance Day, and the Emperor's birthday. Besides, the Catholic 
colonists shall have the following holidays : Three Kings' Days, Candle- 
mas, Annunciation Day, Corpus Christi Day, Saint Peter and Paul, All 
Saints' Day, and the Conception of the Virgin Mary. 

So as to fill up leisure time, especially on Sundays, in a suitable 
manner, the colonists shall be offered the use of the library of the colony, 
and games and common walks shall be arranged. 

V. — Hetiral from the Colony. 

ARTICLE XV. 

Besides the cases named in Article vii. of the regulations, with regard 
to dismissal, colonists are allowed to retire from the colony at their own 
desire. On leaving they have to return any clothes and implements they 
may have received on loan, unless these have been acquired and paid for 
out of their wages. Any clothes and articles kept for a colonist 
since his admittance shall be returned to the retiring colonist against 
receipt. 
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VI. — Proceeding in Cases of Death. 

ARTICLE XVL 

In case of the death of a colonist the doctor shall satisfy himself as to 
the death haviug taken place, and the body will then be conveyed into the 
room for the dead. The colony physician shall intimate the death at the 
latest on the following week-day to the inspector and the registrar of the 
district, in accordance with the legal requirements. Besides, the 
necessary arrangements shall be made for the burial. The coffin, which 
is to be covered with a black cloth, shall be carried to the grave by 
colonists named by the inspector for the purpose. The funeral procession 
is to be formed by all the colonists. Clothes and bed linen of dead 
colonists are to be disinfected or destroyed at once. 

VII. — Buildings and Inventory. 

ARTICLE XVII. 

The inspector shall examine the buildings and inventory at least once 
every six months, and shall submit a report on their condition to the 
local committee. In the event of any repairs becoming necessary, and 
there being danger in any delay, he has to take such -steps as will avoid 
further damage. The whitening of the rooms and passages shall be done 
as required, but at least once a year. Repairs of any damages to buildings 
or other article of the inventory caused by petulancy, malice, or negli- 
gence of the colonists shall be made as far as possible at the cost of the 
offenders. Besides, the question should be considered whether or not 
they should be prosecuted under the criminal law. The greatest cleanli- 
ness should prevail in all the rooms, and the latter shall be swept and 
cleansed every day. Care should also be taken that all the rooms are 
well ventilated. Whenever the doctor deems it necessary, more especially 
in cases of infectious disease or death, the whole building shall be 
disinfected. 

VIIL— Economy. 

ARTICLE XVm. 

With regard to the economical management, domestic administration, 
employment of the colonists, and cooking, these points will be regulated 
oy special orders of the committee of the society, or of the local com- 
mittee, and by means of standing orders on the respective points. 

IX. — Finance and Accounts. 

article XIX. 

The financial administration shall be in the hands of a treasurer, and 
shall be checked by ordinary and extraordinary revisions to be made by 
the president of the local committee. Further stipulations as to the 
financial administratiou, which includes the superintendence of the whole 
inventory of the colony, are embodied in the regulations of the local 
-committee. 

The Committee of the Brandenburg Provincial Society 
for the Suppression of Vagrancy. 

(Signed) Count von Zieten Schwertn. 

Berlin, 24th October, 1887. 
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APPENDIX V. 



NOTES UPON THE LABOUR COLONY AT RICKLING, SCHLES- 
WIG-HOLSTEIN. 

Visited 15th Avgust, 1892. 



RICKLING. 



\ The Labour Colony of Rickling is in the province of Schleswig- ™f lt E 8 f t J? u,h ~ 
Holstein, about one mile from the railway station of Rickling, and colony, 
about fifty miles from Hamburg. Vagrancy is, as a rule, not very 
prevalent in the province of Schleswig-Holstein, but after the commercial 
crisis of 1882 there was a considerable increase in the numbers of the 
unemployed. In order to deal with those who were willing to work, and 
who yet were unable to find employment, the Society for Farm Labour 
Colonies ( Vereins ftlr Landliche Arbeiter-Colonian) for the province of 
Schleswig-Holstein was established. This society founded the Rickling 
Labour Colony in 1883. The following statement* shows how the funds 
were provided : 



Income — 



Financial Statement for First Year, 1883 84.* 



1. Received from the Friedrick William Victoria Fund, 

2. Donations, 

3. Grant from the District Government, 

4. Grant from the Town of Liibeck, 

5. House-to-House Collection, . . 

6. Collection from Town of Hamburg, 

7. Members' Contributions, 

8. Sundry Receipts, 

9. Aid from the Provincial Government, 



•M.6 000 

10,757 

25,675 

4,000 

73,196 

3,000 

3,293 

584 

20,000 



Total, M.146,505 

Expenditure — 

1. Purchase Price of the Rickling Farm and Adjoining Piece 

of Ground, M.33262 



2. Interest, 

3. Cost of Conveyance, Stamps, etc., 

4. Rents, 

5. Printing, Carriage, and Travelling Expenses, 

6. Library, 

7. Buildings Built by Contract, 

Total, 



3,552 
1,300 

101 
1,6»9 

100 
105,696 

M.145,630 



* "Bericht uber das 1. Verwaltungsjahr der Arbeiter-Colonie, Rickling. Bordeeholm, 
Neuminster, 1884. n 

Marks, 20 = £1. . 
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Balance Sheets, 1st July, 1891. 

I. 

Head Office of the Sooiety for the Establishment of Farm Labour Colonies in 

Schleswig-Holstein. 
Income — 

Brought Forward from 1891, M.4,310 

Subvention from Provincial Government, . . 25 000 

Interest, 354 

Subscriptions — 

From Members, 

Societies and Corporations, 



,, Yearly Subscriptions under 3m., 
,, Donations, Collections, etc., . . 



Expenditure— 

Interest, 

Printing! 

Carriage, 

Sundries, 

Remitted to Colony, 

Salary of Superintendent of Colony, 



Or. Balance, M.6,8 



2,150 
8,550 
30 
1,693 



M. 42,087 

M 2,440 

83 

65 

643 

29,400 

3,588 

M.36,219 



II. 
The Balance Sheet of the Colony. 





1889-90. 


1890-91. 


Cash on Hand, 


M.11 


M.37 


Received from Head Office of Sooiety, 


27,500 


29,400 


Peoduob Sold— 






Grain and other Crops 


2 393 


4683 


Beef, 


891 


1133 


Milk, etc., 


374 


133 


Pork, 





112 


Horses, 


— 


— 


Turf Sold, 


5,285 


5 217 


Wages for Work done on Contract, 


7,791 


9,176 


Refunded for Food by Colonists, 


769 


787 


Other Payments by Discharged 






Colonists, 


1,478 


1,687 


Sundries, 


806 


411 


Value of Farm Produce consumed by 
the Colonists and paid for by their 










Earnings:— 






Grain and other Crops, 


19,515 


21,237 


Beef, 


1,248 


1,550 


Milk, etc, 


4,171 


5,176 


Port 


4,208 


4,115 


Turf, 


1,700 


2,000 


Total in Kind, 


M.30 842 


M.34,078 


Total in Money, 


47,298 


52,776 



Gross Total, 



M.78,140 M 86,854 
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V. 




nddture— 


1889-90. 


1890-9L 


Wages, 


M 1,426 


M 1,849 


Travelling Expenses and Carriage, 


496 


546 


Maintenance of Buildings, 


1097 


1,908 


Maintenance of Household Effects, 


964 


1256 


Maintenance of Tools, 


138 


78 


Bates and Taxes, 


1,310 


1,380 


Heating and Lighting, 

Food of Colonists, 


931 


944 


10,747 


10,892 


Sundries, 


49 


61 


Washing and Disinfection, 


773 


646 


Clothing and Bedding, 


8,628 


7,391 


Medical Attendance, 


615 


684 


Pipes and Tobacco, 


1,063 


1,059 


Cash Paid to Colonists, .. 


2 612 


3,384 


Sundries, 


93 


335 


Turf Contract Service by Colonists, 


2,240 


2,466 


Land Management Expenditure — 






live Stock, 


950 


600 


Fodder, 


5 704 


8,278 


Seed, 


819 


626 


Artificial Manure, 


8.303 


4.259 


Farm Implements, 


1013 


995 


Wages to Non-Colonists, . . 


713 


329 


Sundries 


768 


797 


Value of Farm Produce consumed i 


n 




Colony, and representing the sul 


>- 




sistence wages of the Colonists — 






Turf and Wood, 


2,000 


2,300 


Seed Corn, 


2,021 


2,196 


Fodder, 


8,851 


10,700 


Corn and Vegetables, 


8 795 


8,594 


Milk, etc. 


3643 


4,540 


Beef 


5,520 


6,735 


Sundries, 


13 


13 


Extraordinary Expenditure, 


909 


1,926 




M.78,104 


M.86,767 


Cr. Balanoe, 


36'87 


86-95 



47 



The original cost of the colony was thus £7200, inclusive of land and 
buildings, and the net annual subsidy by the parent society to the colony 
is £1650 per annum. Assuming that the original capital invested 
represents an annual subsidy of £360 additional, the total annual subsidy 
is £2010. Since about 450 men per annum pass through the colony, and 
receive the benefits of it,* the cost per man is £4 9a 4d. The increment 
of value in the land of the colony is to be taken into account, although 
this increment appears in the gradually increasing yield of farm produce. 
It is to be noted that a very large proportion — from one-half to two- 
thirds^-of the original amount of capital was invested in buildings which 
are not saleable for any ordinary purpose, and that therefore a consider- 
able amount of depreciation should be allowed for them. It seems highly 
probable that the land has been more than doubled in value ; indeed, 

* " Bericht dee Voretandee dee Vereins ftir Landliohe Arbeiter-Colonien der Proving 
Schleewig-HolBtein, Bordeeholm, 1891." 

See infra. 
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prior to reclamation the land was valueless, excepting in so far as its 
susceptibility to a reclamation process gave it value to the original 
owner. 

Estimated Ihcbemext is Value of thb Colony. 



Land, 
Buildings, 
Live Stock, 
Farm Implements, 
Furniture, etc, . . 


1888. 

Cost. 

M.38,012 

> 105,796 


1884.* 

Valuation. 

M.100,000 

70,000 

12,650 

6,100 

36,000 


1892.* 

Valuation. 

M.170,000 

109.800 

17 000 

16,000 

37 000 



M.143,808 M.224,750 M.349,800 

If the amount of the Government valuation were realised, the colony 
would have raised the value of its investments from £7200 in 1883 to 
£17,500 in 1891, an annual increment of £1300, which, if deducted from 
the annual subsidy of £2010, would reduce the cost of the colony to the 
community to £710 per annum, or a cost of about £1 11a 6d. per man 
benefited. 
Administration. The affairs of the colony are administered by a committee elected by 
the society named above, whose headquarters are at Bordesholm. The 
president of the committee is Herr von Heintze, governor of the district. 
The administrative staff at the colony consists of a superintendent (Mr. 
Edward Wetzig at present), assisted by three sub-inspectors (Brothers 
from the Raurhaus at Hamburg), three working foremen, and a book- 
keeper. There are no skilled tradesmen on the staff. Formerly there 
was a clerical and a lay superintendent, out this system of dual control 
did not work well, and it was decided that the lay superintendent should 
Training House have sole charge. The superintendent, prior to his undertaking public 
forSoperintend- ^qj.]^ was a farmer. He was trained at the Raurhaus, and was after- 
wards placed in charge of a Herberg. f From that post he was transferred 
to the labour colony. 

The area of the farm is as follows : 





Net 
Useful Land. 


Arable Land, 

Meadow Land, 

Pasture Land, 

Willow Culture, 

Forest, 

Uncultivated Moor, .. 

Garden, 


Hectares.}: 

125 

15 

6 

1 

2 

38 

4 




Total hectares, 191 



Regulation of Applicants for admission must stay for four days at a Herberg in the 

Admission. neighbourhood of the colony. They have an opportunity of seeing what 

* The valuation is made by Government officials for assessing purposes. The Presi- 
dent, Herr Von Heintze, thinks it probably would not realise tnis in the market. 

f Or wayside inn for wandering unemployed and vagrants. 

1 1 hectare = 2*471143 English acres ; or, approximately, 2} acres. 
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life and work at the colony are previous to admission. On admission they 
must enter into an obligation to remain for four weeks. * No invalids 
are admitted. 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE COMMITTEE OF THE LABOUR 
COLONY, RICKLING, ON THE ONE HAND, AND THE WORK- 
MAN ON THE OTHER. 

The undersigned workman undertakes employment in the above-named 
colony on the following conditions : 

(1) He expressly declares that, being unable to find work elsewhere, he has 
been admitted at the Rickling Colony if he can only work for his sub- 
sistence and shelter, and that anything allowed him beyond this will be 
so allowed merely by kindness of the Committee. 

In case he should give the Inspector cause for dissatisfaction in any 
way, by bad behaviour or the like, he may not only be dismissed at once, 
but he forfeits any reward promised him for industrious work. 

2) He submits in every respect to the existing regulations, copy of which at 

his desire will be handed him for perusal. In the first place, he submits 
to a thorough cleaning of his body. He has to give his clothes over to 
the Inspector on entrance, and if they are incapable of further use, in the 
opinion of the Inspector, the Colony will give him on loan the necessary 
fresh clothes, for which he has to give a receipt, with the distinct under- 
standing that should he on leaving the Colony take these clothes with 
him, without any special authority for doing so, he will be charged with 
embezzlement. 

When leaving the Colony he is only entitled to his own olothes, that 
is to those he brought with him, or that he may have duly acquired 
during his stay there. No allowance is made for any clothes of his own 
which were found valueless by the Inspector on admittance to the Colony, 
and therefore destroyed. 

3) He engages to work during the first fortnight for his food and shelter only. 

On expiry of this period, and during the following four weeks, he will 
receive, in addition to food and shelter, a voluntary allowance up to 25pf. 
per working day, provided he is industrious and well behaved. If he 
continues to work in the Colony, the allowance, apart from food and 
shelter, may exceptionally be increased to 40 pfenninge per day, provided 
his work proves satisfactory in the opinion of the Inspector. This, how* 
ever, only applies to the period from 1st May to 1st September. In case, 
however, the Inspector finds that his work is not worth more than his 
food and shelter, he will receive no extra allowance. In case of task 
work, or of promotion to be a foreman, a further increase of the allow- 
ance may take place ; but, as already pointed out, all such extra allow- 
ances beyond food and shelter are altogether voluntary presents which 
may be withdrawn at any time, more especially on account of bad be- 
haviour, so that the undersigned is not legally entitled to ask their payment. 

4) He is aware that the Inspector is not allowed to hand him cash. Any 

allowance will be deposited for him in a savings bank. 

5) The Inspector has the right to dismiss the undersigned workman without 

stating any special reason for doing so, but the desire of the Committee is 
to keep the workman whose behaviour is irreproachable in the Colony 
until more remunerative labour has been found for him elsewhere, which 
labour the Committee will endeavour to get him, though it enters into no 
obligation to do so. 

If the workman intends to leave the Colony voluntarily he should 
notify his intention to the Inspector three days beforehand ; he is, how- 
ever, not entitled to new legitimating papers, certificates, etc., unless he 
has worked in the Colony for at least forty days. 

J5 
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(6) Aiiy opposition to the dismissal from the Colony if looked upon m dis- 
turbance of the peace, and he will be handed over to the authorities in 
order to be prosecuted. 

Labour Colony, Rickling. 

All newcomers are at once sent to the bath. Their clothing is 
disinfected, first by sulphur and then by being exposed to a high 
temperature in dry air. On admission into the colony for the first time 
the newcomers have to work for two weeks without other reward than 
their food and shelter. Thereafter they are paid wages in addition to 
their subsistence (see infra, page 49). On admission for the second time 
no wages above subsistence merely are given for four weeks, and for a 
third period none for six weeks. In cases of return a greater number of 
times the duration of the no-wage period is left to the discretion of the 
superintendent. 

About 25 per cent, of the men return to the colony. Hie periods 
x>f absence vary widely. When men return the inspector takes into 
account the causes of their return in determining what labour they 
are to be set to perform. 

The number of colonists varies from 120 to 150. There are as many 
in summer as in winter. About 400 men pass through the colony in the 
course of a year. At present there are 126 colonists. 

The colony being wholly "free will," no one is sent there by the 
order of the magistrates.* Probably about three-fourths of the colonists 
are ex-convicts. The character of the colonists varies considerably. Last 
year they were unusually bad. 

Of the 383 colonists admitted in 1890-91 22 were widowers, 47 were 
living separated from their wives, and 5 were divorced. 

As a rule an attempt is made to obtain from each man as much of his 
history as possible. No compulsion is used to obtain this information. 
The police inspectors call occasionally in order to see that no suspected 
criminal has taken refuge there. 

Jrom 1st July, 1890, till 30th June, 1891, 383 men entered the 
colony. In the previous year the number was 411. The number dis- 
charged was 383, against 394 in the previous year. The following is a 
list of the industries professed by those admitted : 

Agricultural and general labourers, 146. 
Skilled tradesmen : 



Shoemakers, 20 
Oigarmakers, 8 
Stone-hewers, 6 
Barbers, 4 
Potters, 4 
Tinkers, 3 
Miners, 2 
Modellers, 2 
Millers, 2 
Brewer, 1 
Brassfounder, 1 
Lithographer, 1 
Ropemaker, 1 



Locksmiths, 13 
Painters, 8 
Weavers, 6 
Bookbinders, 4 
Cartwrights, 4 
Skinners, 3 
Thatchers, 2 
Glass-makers, 2 
Compositors, 2 



Carpenters, 13 Masons, 9 
Smiths, 8 Tailors, 8 

Cabinetmakers, 5 Bakers, 4 



Butchers, 4 
Seamen, 4 
Saddlers, 3 
Turners, 2 
Goldworkers, 2 
Tilers, 2 



Min. -water maker, 1 Book Printer, 1 
Glovemaker, 1 Cook, 1 



Gardeners, 4 
Curriers, 3 
Wine-coopers, 3 
Dyers, 2 
Glazier, 1 
Cooper, 1 
Ironturaer, 1 
Coachman, 1 



Mechanics, 2 Slater, 1 Chim. sweeper, 1 

Ohairmaker, 1 Paperhanger, 1 Gilder, 1 



* Persons convicted of vagabondage are sent by the magistrates to a Correotioas- 
Anstalt. See mpra, p. 34, * x 
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Miscellaneous : 
Merchants, 17 Clerks, 9 Dealer, 1 Waiters, 7 

Musicians, 3 Mathematician, 1 Teachers, 7 Official, 1 

Manager, 1 

Many men enter in October for the winter season. They remain four Duration of 
months and then go. Some remain six months, but most of the men ene *' 
remain only four. * No man may remain longer than two years, other- 
wise, under the German law, he would acquire a settlement, and thus 
might afterwards become chargeable to the parish. 

Although many of the men are ex-convicts, order is easily preserved ; Conduct in 
assault and theft are rarely committed. No difficulty is found in getting Colonj ' 
the men to work. The best educated men are the most tractable and are 
the best labourers. In 1890-91 13 were discharged for misconduct* The 
system adopted is to warn a man, and if the warning is ineffectual, to 
dismiss him. 

The men at Eickling seemed the most able-bodied of the colonists seen Physique of 
by the deputation. They appeared to be strong and healthy. Few had Men# 
a degraded or debased appearance, and most of them had well-coloured 
faces, showing that exposure to the fresh air, with regular work, food, 
and sleep, were exercising a beneficial effect upon them. 

There are two large dormitories, one containing 50 beds and the other Dormitories. 
90. The beds are of iron, and are arranged in double rows on either 
side, with a broad passage down the centre. A number of the beds, 
though not all, were in double tiers, the upper bed being fitted above 
the lower one, somewhat after the manner of berths in a ship's cabin. 
This arrangement was, however, only adopted as an expedient to save 
space, and was not regarded as a desirable arrangement. As more build- 
ings are added the double-tier arrangement will be discontinued. The 
ceilings were about 10 feet high, and the floor space was ample, giving, 
assuming the beds in the room were all in double tiers, a superficial area 
of 25 square feet per man. The arrangements for ventilation were, 
however, not conspicuously efficient. The mattresses were stuffed with 
straw, renewed every three months. The floors of the dormitories were 
of wood, and the whole place was exceedingly bright and clean. Sanitary 
accommodation was provided outside the dormitories, but close at hand. 
A night watchman perambulated the dormitories at intervals during the 
night, and an assistant (a Brother) slept in an adjoining room, with a 
window in the wall, through which he might see the whole of the 
dormitory. 

In a separate room at the end of each dormitory there was a lavatory. Laratory. 
Each man was provided with a towel, which was hung at the foot of his 
bed, and renewed once a week. There is an open swimming-pond within 
a short distance of the farm buildings, but it did not appear to be much 
used. 

The hospital contains six beds. On the occasion of the visit there Hospital, 
were five patients. One of the colonists, who had been a dresser in an 
hospital, was employed as nurse. Slight ailments or cases of accident are 
alone treated in the colony. Cases of prolonged sickness are sent to a 
public hospital. There is no resident physician ; a doctor is procured, 
when necessary, from the neighbouring town, and paid for his visit in 

* On Jane 30, 1891, 20 men had been in the colony for six months or longer ; and 9 of 
these had been one year or longer. "Berioht dee Voratandee dee Vereins tor landliohfr 
Arbeiter-oolonien der Schleewig-Holetein, Bordesholm 9 M 1891, p.13. 
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the usual way. The hospital beds are furnished with spring mattresses. 
There were no deaths in 1891-92. One death occurred in 1890-91. 

The clothing worn by the men is, as a rule, supplied by the colony. 
A considerable stock of second-hand and new garments are kept in stock 
in separate stores, and supplied at cost price, plus three per cent, to four 
per cent, for carriage, eta Colonists may buy their clothes where they 
like, but they generally do buy them from the colony store. There is 
no uniform, but the colonists, as a rule, wear white moleskin jackets, 
vests, and trousers. Their appearance resembles that of the British navvy. 
They wear boots with leather uppers and wooden soles, as is the custom 
of the country. Prices of articles in colony store : 



Goat, 6 marks. 
Stockings, 9 pf. 
Shirt, 1 mark 80 pf. 



Shoes, 6 marks. 
Trousers, 4 to 5 marks. 
Hat, 50 pf. to 1 mark. 



Boots, 9 marks. 
Vest, 2 marks. 



Storage is provided in one of the attics for the belongings of the 
colonists. Clothes, etc., are hung on numbered pegs, and beneath the 
pegs, on the floor, is placed the chests or bags of each man separately. 
Many of the chests and their contents were equal in value to the 
belongings of a second-class unmarried farm servant in this country. 
In cases where the clothes of the colonist are insufficient, clothes are lent 
by the colony, but these must be returned or paid for. * Heavy boots, 
waterproofs, etc. , are provided by the colony for working during wet 
weather, when the morass on the margin of which Rickling is situated 
becomes almost impassable, and when special garments are needed for 
trenching. 

Three colonists are set aside to do the washing for all the others. 
Each colonist has a particular day for his washing to be done. A large 
hot-air drying chamber, with sliding racks, t is provided for drying. 

The colonists bake four times a week, using each time about 220 lbs. 
of flour. 

Five meals are served per day : First breakfast (Frtthsuppe), second 
breakfast (FrUhstUck), dinner (Mittagessen), tea, supper (Abendessen). 
On Sundays meals are served as on other days. On Wednesdays and 
Saturdays there is meat at dinner. On Fridays there is fish. At harvest 
time an allowance of beer is given, but at no other time. There is a 
public-house in the village near which the colony is situated, but the 
proprietor co-operates with the superintendent of the colony in preventing 
the colonists from drinking there. Occasionally a colonist succeeds in 
procuring drink, but not frequently. The men who work in the fields 



•(LOAN AGREEMENT.) 



With reference to Article 



of the Contract, agreed to and signed by me, of 
I hereby acknowledge having received on Loan, 



and declare, that I must not remove, nor procure to be removed, these Articles from the 
Colony, under penalty of legal prosecution for embezzlement. Should I procure any 
work at the instance of the Administration of the Labour Colony, and be authorised to 
take these Articles with me, they will still remain in my possession only as a Loan, and 
will be under the control of the said Administration until I have paid the full value of 

marks for them. 
Labour Colony, Rickling. 

f A similar arrangement is in use in some of Mr. Burns's lodging-houses in Glasgow, 
in the Barnhill Poorhouse, Glasgow, and elsewhere. 
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are furnished with earthenware bottles holding about a quart of coffee 
and a quantity of bread. Dinner is sent to the men who are working in 
fields distant from the farm buildings during the short days of winter. 

The following table shows clearly the distribution of labour : Labour. 

Labour in the Colony. 
Domestic Labour — 

Number of Labour Days. 

Baking, 304 

Repairing, 410 

Vegetable and Bread Cutting, .. .. 1,797 

Miscellaneous, 2,439 

Cleaning, Service, and Hospital (nursing), 1,520 

6,463 

Industrial Labour— 

Smith Work, 407 

Shoemaking, 1,110 

Tailoring, 1,216 

Painter, 77 

Bookbinder, 122 

Tinsmith, 225 

Carpenter, 77 

Clerking, 304 

Miscellaneous, 479 

4,010 

Outdoor Labour — 

Labour at Buildings, 1,517 

Reclamation, 3,681 

Turf-cutting, 6.627 

Farm and Garden, 12,168} 

33,366} 

Labour days without tangible outcome (*'.&, tin e lost), 5,410 

Labour days on time wages, 33,937 

Labour days on piece work, 2,884 

Spent in Eating and Sleeping, 62,921 

Spent in Hospital, Sick, 1,727 

64,648 

Worked on Government in Forest, 1,133 

Worked for a Neighbouring Farmer, 5,842 

For Government Railways, 1.495 

For various Neighbours, 394 

8,864* 

Total days, 101388 

There were employed in domestic work 3 washermen, 3 cooks, 1 linen- DomesUe Work, 
mender, 1 dresser in hospital. The service of cleaning is taken practically 
in rotation, each day a man being named by the inspector for the service 
of each room.* 

In summer more men are employed in the fields than in winter, and Industries, 
fewer in indoor industries. In the summer of 1892 there were employed 
in indoor industries 3 tailors, 4 shoemakers, 1 bookbinder, 2 smiths, 
2 joiners, 5 basketmakers, 1 baker, 3 tailors. The number of artisans in 
the different industries fluctuates, but, as a rule, there is a sufficient variety 

* See Regulations, Friedriohswille, page 41. 
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among the colonists to enable the industries necessary for the co mf ort of 
the colony to be carried on. 

The workshops were plainly but adequately fitted with benches, tools, 
eta In the shoemaking department there was a leather-sewing machine. 
The wooden soles were made in the carpenter's shop. 

In agriculture and outdoor labour there were employed 2 milkers, 1 
swine attendant, 5 carters, and about 100 men in the fields and on 
reclamation work. 

Originally the whole farm appears to have been part of a stretch of 
morass, which is here several miles wide. The surface is very flat, and 
the moss, except in isolated spots, -is generally from 4 to 6 feet deep, and 
is usually underlaid by sand or gravel. In some cases the sand comes to 
within a couple of feet of the surface, while in others it may be 8 or 10 
feet deep. The surface is covered with short, scrubby heather, with pools 
of water here and there, and it has the appearance of being so saturated 
with moisture in winter as to make it almost impossible to be walked over. 

The first reclamation work which the colony undertook after taking 
possession, was the making of a canal or a channel about 12 feet wide and 
about 4 to 5 feet deep through the middle of the property. This canal 
had a suitable outlet at the lower end, and was used solely for drainage 
purposes. Smaller canals or water-channels were afterwards dug at right 
angles to, and on both sides of, the main canal. The side canals were 
about 30 yards apart, and, to begin with, were from 100 to 300 yards 
long, according to the configuration of the ground. The land was thus 
formed into long narrow fields of from one to two acres each. As these 
fields were brought into cultivation, another. range was laid off, further 
into the moor, and the water from this new range was led into the canals 
first constructed by means -of culverts running across the road which 
separates the two ranges of fields. 
Pigging canaii. The canals are generally dug during the winter, the frost being 
. seldom so severe as to prevent digging. They are usually about 3 feet 
wide at the bottom, and 4 to 5 feet deep, with flat sloping sides, giving 
a width of from 6 to 8 feet at the surface; The digging of such a number 
* of wide trenches is a heavy item of expense, but by their use the necessity 
for underground drainage is done away with. As a means of getting rid 
of the superfluous water) and as an aid to the consolidation of the bog, 
no system appears superior to that of open channels. Here, however, the 
advantage ends, for where the land is applied to ordinary field purposes 
such a number of channels are* a serious drawback to economical working, 
besides entailing continual expense in repairing the sides, clearing them 
of weeds,, etc. .If the. open jchannejs had been simply used as main water- 
courses, or as a preliminary aid towards partially drying the surface, so 
. , that future operations might be more easily carried on, the probability is 
'"' 4 ' ' '" that the reclamation would have been more successfully accomplished, 
and in the end would have been cheaper, while the land would have been 
left in a condition better adapted for ordinary farm operations. 

As the moss is dug from the trenches it is spread on the surface, and 
the following spring, as soon as the surface has dried a little and become 
consolidated enough to permit of work being easily performed on it, sand 
is spread all over to the depth of from 6 to 8 inches. Sand has a 
wonderful effect on moss in hastening its decomposition, and where it is 
easily procured it is t>ne of the best substances possible to use. In this 
instance there are several places all ever the farm where the sand comes 



Application of 
Sand. 
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rery near to the surface, and from these it is conveyed to where wanted 
by side-tipping waggons working on a light, portable railway. In the 
first season the sand is generally dug in by the spade, but afterwards all 
cultivation is done by the plough. Lime is freely used during the second 
ap.d subsequent years, but its use is somewhat restricted owing to its cost. 

Rye or oats are generally the first crops sown, whereas in Scotland Oropt. 
potatoes form by far the best preparatory crop. The after cropping and 
cultivation are very much the same as would be adopted on a similar farm 
of moss land in Scotland, with this difference — that, owing to the 
narrowness of the fields on the Rickling farm, machinery cannot be so 
extensively or economically used. 

The meadow land was looking particularly well, being close in the M«*iow Land. 
sward and unusually green. A crop of hay had been removed from it, 
and on an early date the young cattle were to be turned in to clear off the 
aftermath. The land under meadow was brought under cultivation six 
years ago, and formed a striking contrast to the bleak heath alongside. 
The potato, pea, and oat crops were particularly good, more especially when 
the class of land on which they are grown is taken into account. 

As soon as possible after the land is brought under cultivation it Manuring, 
receives such a quantity of farmyard manure as is available, which is 
supplemented by annual dressings of kainit (a natural product of 
Germany of crude sulphates and chlorides of potash, sodium, and magnesia), 
slag phosphate, superphosphate, or lime. The use of these manures on 
such land always gives the very best results at the minimum of cost, as 
was quite evident in the excellent crops of peas, potatoes, grain, and 
hay which the farm carried, these crops being in many cases equal to those 
produced in other parts of the country on very much better land. 

Of the 472 acres of which the farm consists about 378 acres have been ' 

brought into regular cultivation. The whole of this portion of the farm 
is in a fair state of fertility, and is well cultivated and apparently skil- . i 

fully managed. It is regularly cropped in a five-course rotation. The ; 

chief crops grown are turnips, potatoes, rye, buckwheat, barley,, oats, peas, •'*.',.[ 

and clover. * v ' 

The reclamation work, which is still being carried on, will, so long as winter work 
it continues, obviate any difficulty which might be expected to occur in •■ **• F * rm * 
finding employment for the number of men in the colony. There are still 
94 acres of land unreclaimed, consisting of poor, wet heath and bog of 
the roughest and poorest character. The men can always be turned on to 
this land to work at canals or drains, to dig in the sand, or to prepare the , , . 

land for the first year's crop. The large open channels described above 
require also a considerable amount of labour to keep them clear of weeds 
and in good order. 

The live stock at Rickling consists of 20 dairy cows, 30 swine, 38 Lire stock. 
young cattle, 10 horses. All stock were useful animals in good condition, 
were well housed, and appeared to be well attended. 

Only ten acres are devoted to vegetable culture. There is almost no Market 
fruit. The chief energies of the colony have hitherto been directed G * rdento * 
towards land reclamation and house building. 

The colony has a stock of between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 pieces of Peat 
dried peat or turf. During the dry summer of 1891 an unusually large Mtnil,M * M ^ 
quantity was made, and none was cut in the summer of 1892. 

The regulations for admission provide that during the early days or Earning*, 
weeks of his residence (according to a graduated scale, quoted above, 
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page 50) the colonist receives only his food. Afterwards he receives an 
allowance in addition to his food. The amount of this allowance is fixed 
for each man by the superintendent. Wages are in some cases paid by 
the piece. The following table shows the extent to which, during the 
year 1890-91, the wages paid exceeded subsistence wages. 



Wages Paid pie Day in Addition to Maintenance. 

238 days, @ 10 pf . per day. 

126 „ „ 15 „ „ 

20 „ „ 

25 „ 



12,371 

12,626 

4,621 

27 

1,726 

2,019 

184 



35 

40 

50 

100 



Wage for •errant ■,cow- 
fodderers, h arrest 
labourers, and hand- 
workers at new Wdg* 



Religious Beliefs 

and 

Influences. 



The greater number of the men thus receive about 25 pf., or 3d. per 
day. These earnings in excess of the amount due for subsistence are 
credited to each man in the books of the colony, and he obtains for this 
credit clothes, tobacco, and occasionally cash. In 1890-1 the wages were 
expended as under : 

Clothing, 5078 marks. Pipes and tobacco, 1165 marks. 

Repairs — shoes, 493 marks. Repairs — clothes, 216 marks. 
Gash and tokens for free expenditure, 3384 marks. 
Total, 10,336 marks. 

The beef and pork consumed by the colonists is, as a rule, produced 
on the farm ; but occasionally some must be purchased. The whole 
produce of the cows — butter, cheese, and milk — is generally consumed by 
the colonists. The colony consumes 100 kilos of rye per day. When, 
as happened in 1891, the rye crop is deficient, a quantity must be 
bought to make up what is needed for consumption. The colony always 
buys the following : Rice, sugar, tea, coffee, lard, fish, leather for shoe- 
making, cakes for cattle feeding, butcher meat when they have no 
fat stock to kill, and a few miscellaneous articles. In addition, some 
live stock and seed are bought each year.* Should the state of 
markets offer inducement to sell produce of which the colony possesses & 
surplus, the produce is sold. 

The colony has so little produce to sell that there is no difficulty in 
finding a market for what they want to dispose of. 

There is a pleasant garden and a large recreation-room, in which 
smoking is allowed. There is a small library, and a few newspapers and 
periodicala Games — dominoes, chess, draughts — are played ; cards are 
not allowed. Small lockfast cupboards in the recreation-room, of one of 
which each man had a key, served to secure belongings of small size and 
frequent use. The colonists have organised a string and wind instru- 
mental band. 

The religious beliefs of the 383 colonists who passed through the 
colony in 1890-91 were as follows : Evangelical, 357 ; Catholic, 26 ; 
total, 383. Service is held in the chapel, which consists of a chancel 
separated from the dining-room by a screen, which is with- 

* See Balance Sheet, supra, p. 46. 
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drawn during service, when the dining-room becomes the auditorium. 
Attendance upon these services is compulsory, but on Sundays Catholics 
may go to the Catholic chapel at Neuminster. The inspector (Hausvater) 
is assisted by the Brothers in exercising a moralising influence upon the 
oolonista Every second Sunday a pastor from Neuminster preaches in 
the colony chapel. Herr von Heintze was of opinion that the element of 
religious influence was essential. 

The following is the record of the 383 colonists who were discharged Results. 
in 1890-91*: 

Obtained situations through the colony, 90. 
Obtained situations through their own efforts, 21. 
Discharged by their own desire, 228. 

Some of these returned to their families, and some went in search of 
work. 

Dismissed owing to bad conduct, 13. 

Dismissed owing to incapacity for work, 2. 

Handed over to the authorities on requisition by them, 2. 

Called for military service, 7. 

Discharged, t 19. 

Died, 1. Total, 383. 

Copt of Dismissal Sheet. 
Name 
Born 

Place of Domicile 
Has worked in this Oolony 
From 



To 



Bickling,. 



Wages Earned, M. 

Received in Necessaries and Clothes, 

Cash due, 
Inspectorate of the Rickling Labour Colony. 



The large figure of 228 of whose career after leaving the colony there 
is no authentic account is explained by the inspector and Herr von 
Heintze to result largely from the reluctance even of colonists who do well 
after leaving the colony to send reports of themselves. They do not wish 
it to be known that they have ever been in the colony. Thus a large 
proportion of whom trace has been lost may perhaps fairly enough 
be regarded as having been able to make their own way after leaving the 
colony. On the other hand a certain proportion of the 111 men who left 
the colony to procure other situations have probably lapsed. There is 
thus comparatively slender means of forming a conclusion as to the 
accuracy of the apparently modest estimate of 25 per cent, of 
successes made by the colony out of the failures it admits. This is the 
estimate of the inspector, Mr. Wetzig.* 

The establishment of the colony is not known to have had any effect Economic 
upon local wages or upon local prices. J Effects. 

♦See page 50. 

f It is to be noted that this is in excess of the estimate given at the Friedriohswille 
Colony. See tupra, p. 35, 39. 

% For eoonomio effects of the Colony system see infra, p. 58. 
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A COLONY FOR INEBRIATES. 



Adjoining the Rickling Farm Labour Colony there is Salem, a colony 
for inebriates. These are admitted upon payment by themselves or their 
friends upon a graduated scale. Class I. pays 600 marks, or £30 per 
year ; Class II. pays 400 marks, or £20 per year ; Class III. pays 150 
marks, or £7 10s. per year. On entering the colony or asylum, the 
patient must agree to remain for two years. There are 20 inmates; and 
all of them work upon the farm lands in connection with the asylum. 
These are partly agricultural lands and partly market garden. 



GERMAN PENAL CODE. 



"By the 361st section of the German Penal Code, amongst other pro- 
visions, it is enacted that * he is punished with imprisonment* " — 

1. Who, after he has been put under police supervision, breaks through the 
restrictions under which he has been placed. 

3. Who goes about as a " tramp " (Landstreicher). 

4. Who begs, or directs or send out children to beg, or fails to prevent persons 
from begging who are under his control and supervision, and belong to his 
household. 

5. Who gives way to play, drink, or idleness, so that he falls into a state in 
which the help of outsiders (fremde Hiilfe) has to be claimed, through the inter- 
vention of the authorities for his maintenance, or the maintenance of those for 
whose support he is responsible. 

7. Who, if he receives relief from public poor funds (Armenmittelu), refuses, 
out of dislike of work, to perform a task suitable to his powers, which is 
assigned to him by the authorities. 

8. Who, after loss of the lodging which he has had up to the time, has not, in 
the interval permitted him by the proper authorities, procured for himself a 
lodging anywhere else, and cannot show that, notwithstanding the trouble he 
has taken, he has been unable to do so. 

(Reports on the Elberfleld Poor-Law System and German Workmen's 
Colonies presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty, March, 1888, pp. 60 and 61). 



NOTE BY MR J. GRAHAM BROOKS UPON THE GERMAN 
LABOUR COLONIES, IN REPLY TO QUERIES BY MR. 
MAVOR. 

1. Are the wages of the lower grades of labour affected in any way by the 
existence of the labour colonies ? 
I do not believe that the least evidence exists which would enable anyone 
to say, except theoretically, that lower-class wages are affected. It seems to me 
hardly a question that, to the extent that men are occupied in productive work, 
the gain is direct to the whole body of wage-earners. That individual trades 
(as brush and toy makers) may be crowded by the presence of the colonists 
cannot be denied ; but between the alternative of having men earning, or partly 
earning their livelihood and being idle, there can hardly be a choice, from the 
point of view of the labouring class as a whole. Even so far as Berlin is con- 
cerned this could have no actual proof, as the conditions are too fluctuating and 
complicated. 
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2. What is the effect in the markets of the competition of goods produced in 

the labour colonies with those produced under ordinary industrial 
conditions 1 
If an examination sharp enough could be made it would probably be found 
that the demand for such goods as are made in the colonies has been somewhat 
diverted by charitable appeals, and that life would be found to be made harder 
for workers who were doing, under ordinary industrial conditions, the class of 
work undertaken by the colonies. It is, however, almost impossible for the 
colonies to compete in the regular market, even when they have in their location, 
or otherwise, special advantages. If every form of benevolent subsidising were 
eliminated this would be, of course, far more the case. Except in the case of 
some of the simplest work, the results in no market sense can be said to pay in 
most of the colonies. 

This criticism implies no hostility to the colonies, as powerful extra- 
economic reasons may be given in their justification. 

3. How do working men regard the colonies ? 

So far as I am aware the working men regard them with indifference— the 
socialists, of course, with contempt. The only hostility to them of which I have 
heard came from the small groups of toy, straw bottle-case, and brush makers, 
who naturally objected to a competition aided by charity, as the colonies are. 

It would be very embarrassing to give a wholly satisfactory answer to these 
complaints of brush and toy makers. 

4. What views are held by working men of the " religious element " in the 

discipline of the colonies ? 
I imagine the feeling would depend wholly upon the workmen's own re- 
ligious standpoint. A religious workman would not object to this element ; an 
anti-religious workman would, as socialists do. 

Tou ask the hardest questions that can be asked about the colonies. I have 
seen a good deal of them, but I feel that your inquiries admit only of very 
uncertain answers from anyone. 

(Signed) J. G. BROOKS. 

Note. — Mr. Brooks is an American gentleman who has devoted himself to the study of 
the working of the German national insurance system and its effect upon the working- 
class. This investigation has involved also special study of the labour colony system. 



LETTER FROM HERR VON HEINTZE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FARM COLONIES FOR THE PROVINCE OF 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, AND LANDRATH OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF KIEL 



TRANSLATION. 

Bordesholm, 19th October, 1892. 

I have the pleasure to return you the proof of extract of the report of our 
colony at Ricknng, and to inform you that I have read the same with the 
greatest interest, and with the exception of one or two remarks, which I take 
the liberty of making, I find it in every respect correct. 

In reply to the four questions on page 58, 1 can only agree with them to a 
certain extent. With regard to Articles 1-3, in the first place, there osn be no 
ground, in my opinion, for saying that the work of the colonists has a deep 
influence on the wages and work of free workmen in general, for the reason that 
the number of colonists engaged in other work than that of agriculture is 
comparatively small, and also because the usually short stay in the colony does 
not enable them to keep pace with the experienced workmen, as each colonist 
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as soon as he has gained new energy and the ability to support himself indepen- 
dently outside the colony, is discharged entirely from all connection with the 
colony. It is just there that the great difference lies between the work of 
colonists on the one side, and the work of prisoners, as the latter often remain 
many years in prison, and thus gain a thorough knowledge of the trades 
carried on there, and are thus able to compete with free labour, whereas the 
colonists have only to learn in the colony enough to get some sort of employ- 
ment, and to earn their own bread. Therefore, work in the colony is, as a rule, 
of inferior value. However, in order to exclude the possibility of competition 
with the tradesmen in the neighbourhood surrounding the colony, I consider 
it as thoroughly right to limit the work which is not agricultural in the colony 
to such works as are only necessary for the colony itself and those connected 
with it. With regard to Article 4, I have only to repeat what I told the gentle- 
men when they visited Rickling, that the religious element in the training of the 
colonists is absolutely necessary and indispensable. In order that the stay in 
the colony may have a lasting effect on men who are often lost to God and man, 
it is necessary that they have something reliable to lean upon that they may 
regain trust in God and man, and withstand the temptations which, after their 
discharge, will come upon them with double force. This, however, is only 
possible if, in addition to being taught to be orderly and industrious, they are 
taught that the one thing necessary is to listen to Gods Word, to pray to Him, 
and, in the Christian atmosphere of the colony, to live at peace with God and 
man. For this reason also our motto in our system of training is " Pray and 
Work," and it must remain so if our work is to be successful. 

(Signed) AD. HEINTZB. 
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